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AFTER WATERLOO. 


On the field of Watcrloo we made Napoleon 
rue 
That ever out of Elba he decided for to 
come, 
For we finished him that day, and he had to 
run away, 
And yield himself a prisoner on the Billy- 
ruffium. 


*Twas a stubborn fight, no doubt, and the 
fortune wheeled about, 
And the brave Mossoos kept coming most 
uncomfortably near, 
And says Wellington the hero, as his hopes 
went down to zero, 
‘‘T wish to God that Bliicher or the night 
was only here! ”’ 


But Bliicher came at length, and we broke 
Napoleon’s strength; 
And the flower of his army—that’s the 
wonderful Old Guard — 
They made a final sally, but they found they 
could not rally, 
And at last they broke and fled after fight- 
ing bitter hard. 


Now Napoleon he had thought, when a British 
ship he sought, 
And gave himself uncalled-for, in a manner 
you might say, 
He’d be treated like a king, with the best of 
everything, 
And maybe have a palace for to live in 
every day. 


He was treated very well, as became a noble 
swell, 
But we couldn’t leave him loose, not in 
Europe anywhere, 
For we knew he would be making some gigan- 
tic undertaking 
While the trustful British Lion was repos- 
ing in his lair. 


We tried him once before near the European 
shore, 
Having planted him.in Elba, where he 
promised to remain, 
But when he saw his chance, why he bolted 
off to France, 
And he made a lot of trouble—but it 
wouldn’t do again. 


Says King George to him, ‘‘ You know, far 

away you’ll have to go, 
Toa pleasant little island off the coast of 

Africay, 

Where they tell me that the view of the ocean, 

deep and blue, 

remarkable extensive, and it’s there 

you’ll have to stay.”’ 


Is 


So Napoleon wiped his eye, and he wished 
King George good-bye, 
And being stony-broke made the best of it 
he could; 


AFTER WATERLOO, ETC. 


And they built a pleasant dwelling on the 
island of St. Helen, 
And Napoleon Buonaparty is provided for 
for good. 


Now of that I don’t complain, but I ask, and 
ask in vain, 
Why me, a British soldier, as has lost a 
useful arm 
Through fighting of the foe, when the trum- 
pets cease to blow 
Should be forced to feed the pigs on a little 
Surrey farm, 


While him, as fought with us, and created 
such a fuss, 
And in the whole of Europe did a mighty 
deal of harm, 
Should be kept upon a rock, like a precious 
fighting cock, 
And do no work whatever, which would 
suit me to a charm? 
Longman’s Magazine. 


R. F. MURRAY. 


A VOLUNTARY TESTIMONIAL. 
BY ONE WHO KNEW HER. 


UNDER the ‘‘ daisy quilt,”’ 
Snug, in the sun, 

Old Sally’s tucked away — 
Her story’s done. 

Friends, an old friend lies 
Under this knoll — 

Green in our memories 
Lives a Good Doll! 


When a fickle world frowned 
On poor babes in disgrace, 
What comfort we rte 
In her pink, smiling face! 
How oft for some mourner, 
Dear Sally, you drew 
It’s sting from ‘‘ the Corner ’’ 
By ‘‘cornering,”’ too! ~ 


Her end — it’s ill talking 
Of griefs while they’re green ; 
But her funeral — ‘‘ walking ’? — 
Was a sight to have seen. 
Inky-plumed, sable-suited, 
Four friends bore the pall 
To— right dolesomely tooted —- 
The Dead March in ‘‘ Saul! ”’ 


O robin, sing sweetly! 
Columbines, wave ! 
Leaves, rustie lovingly 
Over her grave. 
Children, step lightly, 
And, should ye draw near, 
Hats off, politely: 
A Good Doll sleeps here! 
Cornhill Magazine. 








THE GENIUS OF PLATO. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE GENIUS OF PLATO. 
BY WALTER PATER. 

ALL true criticism of philosophic doc- 
trine, as of every other product of human 
mind, must begin with an historic estimate 
of the conditions, antecedent and contem- 
porary, which helped to make it precisely 
what it was. But a complete criticism 
does not end there. In the evolution of 
abstract doctrine as we find it written in 
the history of philosophy, if there is always, 
on one side, the fatal, irresistible, me- 
chanic, play of circumstance —the cir- 
cumstances of a particular age, which may 
be analyzed and explained ; there is always 
also, as if acting from the opposite side, 
the comparatively inexplicable force of a 
personality, resistant to, while it is moulded 
by, them. It might even be said that the 
trial-task of criticism, in regard to litera- 
ture and art no less than to philosophy, 
begins exactly where the estimate of gen- 
eral conditions, of the conditions common 
to all the products of this or that particular 
age — of the “ environment ” — leaves off, 
and we touch what is unique in the indi- 
vidual genius which contrived after all, by 
force of will, to have its own masterful way 
with thatenvironment. Ifin reading Plato, 
for instance, the philosophic student has to 
re-construct for himself, as far as is possi- 
ble, the general character of an age, he 
must also, so far as he may, re-produce the 
portrait of a Jerson. The Sophists, the 
Sophistical world, around him; his mas- 
ter, Socrates; the Pre-socratic philoso- 
phies; the mechanic influence, that is to 
say, of past and present; of course we 
can know nothing at all of the Platonic 
doctrine except so far as we can see it in 
well-ascertained contact with all that; but 
there is also Plato himself in it. 

A personality, we may notice at the out- 
set, of a certain complication. The great 
masters of philosophy have been for the 
most part its noticeably single-minded ser- 
vants. As if in emulation of Aristotle’s 
simplicity of character, his absorbing in- 
tellectualism — impressive certainly, he- 
roic enough, in its way — they have served 
science, science zz vacuo, as if nothing 
beside, faith, imagination, love, the bodily 
sense, could detach them from it for an 
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hour. It is not merely that we know little 
of their lives (there was so little to tell !) 
but that we know nothing at all of their 
temperaments ; of which, that one leading 
abstract or scientific force in them was in 
fact strictly exclusive. Little more -than 
intellectual abstractions themselves, in 
them philosophy was wholly faithful to 
its colors, or its colorlessness; rendering 
not grey only, as Hegel said of it, but all 
colors alike, in grey. 

With Plato it was otherwise. In him, 
the passion for truth did but bend, or take 
the bent of, certain ineradicable predispo- 
sitions of his nature, in themselves perhaps 
somewhat opposed tothat. Itis, however, 
in the blending of diverse elements in the 
mental constitution of Plato that the pecul- 
iar Platonic quality resides. Platonism is 
in one sense an emphatic witness to the 
unseen, the transcendental, the not-expe- 
rienced —the beauty, for instance, which 
is not for the bodily eye. Yet the author 
of this philosophy of the unseen was: 
Who can doubt it who has read but a page 
of him? this, in fact, is what has led and 
kept to his pages many who have little or 
no turn for the sort of questions Plato 
actually discusses: The author of this 
philosophy of the unseen was one, for 
whom, as was said of a very different 
French writer, “ the vzséb/e world really 
existed.” Austere as he seems, and on 
well-considered principle really is, his 
temperance or austerity, zsthetically so 
winning, is attained only by the chastise- 
ment, the control, of a variously interested, 
a richly sensuous, nature. Yes! The 
visible world, so pre-eminently worth eye- 
sight at Athens just then, really existed for 
him ; exists still -—there’s the point !—is 
active still, everywhere, when he seems 
to have turned away from it to invisible’ 
things. To the somewhat sad-colored 
school of Socrates, and its discipline 
towards apathy or contempt in such mat- 
ters, he had brought capacities of bodily 
sense with the making in them of an 
Odyssey; or (shall we say?) of a poet, 
after the order of Sappho or Catullus; as 
indeed also a practical intelligence, a pop- 
ular management of his own powers, a 
skill in philosophic yet talkable Greek 
prose, which might have constituted him 
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the most successful of “ Sophists.” You 
cannot help seeing that his mind is a 
storehouse of all the liveliest imageries 
of men and things. Nothing, if it really 
arrests eye or ear at all, is too trivial to 
note. Passing through the crowd of hu- 
man beings, he notes the sounds alike of 
their solemn hymns and of their pettiest 
handicraft. A conventional philosopher 
might speak of “dumb matter,” for in- 
stance; but Plato has lingered too long 
in braziers’ workshops to lapse into so 
stupid an epithet. And if the persistent 
hold of sensible things upon him thus re- 
veals itself in trifles, it is manifest no less 
in the way in which he can tell a long story, 
—no one more effectively! and again, in 
his graphic presentment of whole scenes 
from actual life, like that with which “ The 
Republic” opens. His Socrates, like 
other people, is curious to witness a new 
religious function; how they will do it. 
Asin modern times, it would be a pleas- 
ant occasion also for meeting the acquaint- 
ance one likes best: Svvecdueba rodAoig tév 
véwv duro; “ We shall meet a number of 
our youth there ; we shall have a dialogue ; 
there will be a torchlight procession in 


honor of the goddess, an equestrian proces- 
sion; anovel feature!— What? Torches 
in their hands, passed on as they race? 


— Ay! And an illumination through the 
entire night. It will be worth seeing!” 
—that old midnight hour, as Carlyle says 
of another vivid scene, “shining yet on 
us, ruddy-bright through the centuries.” 
Put alongside of that, and for lifelike 
charm, side by side with Murillo’s beggar- 
boys (you catch them, if you look at his 
canvas on the sudden, actually moving 
their mouths, to laugh and speak and 
munch their crusts, all at once), the scene 
in the “ Lysis ” of the dice-players. There 
the boys are; in full dress, to take part in 
areligious ceremony. Itis scarcely over; 
but they are already busy with the knuckle- 
bones, some just outside the door, others in 
a corner. Though Plato never tells one 
without due motive, yet he loves a story 
for its own sake, can make one of fact or 
fancy at a moment’s notice, or re-tell other 
people’s better; how those dear, skinny 
grasshoppers of Attica, for instance, had 
once been human creatures, who, when the 
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Muses first came on earth were so absorbed 
by their music that they forgot even to eat 
and drink, till they died of it. And then 
the story of Gyges in “The Republic,” 
and the ring that can make its wearer in- 
visible ; it goes as easily, as the ring itself 
round the finger! 

Like all masters of literature, Plato has 
of course varied excellences ; but perhaps 
none of them has won for him a larger 
number of friendly readers than this im- 
press of visible reality. For him, truly (as 
he supposed the highest sort of knowledge 
must of necessity be) all knowledge was 
like knowing a Jerson; and the dialogue 
itself, being, as it is, the special creation of 
his literary art, becomes in his hands, and 
by his masterly conduct of it, like a single 
living person; so comprehensive a sense 
does he bring to bear upon it of the slowly 
developing physiognomy of the thing — 
its organic structure, its symmetry and 
expression — combining all the various, 
disparate, subjects, of “The Republic,” 
for example, into a manageable whole, so 
entirely that, looking back, one fancies 
this long dialogue of at least three hundred 
pages might have occupied — perhaps an 
afternoon. 

And those who take part in it!—If 
Plato did not create the “Socrates ” of 
his dialogues, he has created other char- 
acters perhaps as lifelike. The young 
Charmides, the incarnation of natural, as 
the aged Cephalus of acquired, temper- 
ance; his Sophoclean amenity as he sits 
there, pontifically, at the altar, in the court 
of his placid house; the large company, 
of varied character and of every age, which 
moves in those dialogues, though still 
oftenest the young in all their youthful 
loveliness; who that knows them at all 
can doubt Plato’s hold on persons, that of 
persons on him? Sometimes, even when 
they are not formally introduced into his 
work, characters that had interested, im- 
pressed, or touched him, inform and color 
it, as if with their personal influence, show- 
ing through what purports to be the wholly 
abstract analysis of some wholly abstract 
moral situation. Thus, the form of the 
dying Socrates himself is visible pathet- 
ically in the description of the suffer- 
ing righteous man, actually put into his 
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own mouth in the second book of “ The 
Republic;” as the winning brilliancy of 
the lost spirit of Alcibiades infuses those 
pages of the sixth, which discuss the na- 
ture of one by birth and endowments an 
aristocrat, amid the dangers to which it is 
exposed in the Athens of that day; the 
qualities which must make him, if not the 
saviour, the destroyer of a society which 
cannot remain unaffected by his showy 
presence. Corruptio optimi pessima/ 
Yet even here, when Plato is dealing with 
the inmost elements of personality, his eye 
is still on its object, on character as seen 
in characteristics, through those details, 
the changes of color in the face as of tone 
in the voice, the gestures,—the really 
physiognomic value, or the mere tricks, 
of gesture or glance or speech, — which 
make character a sensible fact. What is 
visibly expressive in, or upon, persons; 
those flashes of temper which check yet 
give renewed interest to the course of a 
conversation ; the delicate touches of in- 
tercourse, which convey to the very senses 
all the subtleties of the heart or of the in- 
telligence; it is always more than worth 
his while to make note of these. 


We see, for instance, the sharp little 
pygmy bit of a soul that catches sight of 
any little thing so keenly, and makes a 


very proper lawyer. We see, as well as 
hear, the “rhapsodist,” whose sensitive 
performance of his part is nothing less 
than an “interpretation ” of it, artist and 
critic at once ; the personal vanities of the 
various speakers in his dialogues, as 
though Plato had observed, or overheard 
them, alone; and the inevitable promi- 
nence of youth wherever it is present at 
all, notwithstanding the real sweetness of 
manner and modesty of soul he records of 
itsoaffectionately. It is that he loves best 
to linger by; to feel himself in contact 
with a condition of life, which translates 
all it is, so immediately, into delightful 
color, and movement, and sound. The 
eighth and ninth books of “The Repub- 
lic” are a grave contribution, as you 
know, to abstract moral and political the- 
ory, a generalization of weighty changes 
of character in men and States. But the 
observations on the concrete traits of in- 
dividuals, young or old, which enliven us 
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on the way; the difference in sameness of 
sons and fathers, for instance; the influ- 
ence of servants on their masters; how 
the minute ambiguities of rank, as a fam- 
ily becomes impoverished, tell on manners, 
on temper; all the play of moral color in 
the reflex of mere circumstance on what 
men really are ;—the characterization of 
all this has with Plato a touch of the pe- 
culiar fineness of Thackeray, one might 
say; Plato enjoys it for its own sake, and 
would have been an excellent writer of 
fiction. 

There is plenty of humor in him also of 
course, and something of irony, — salt, to 
keep the exceeding richness and sweet- 
ness of his discourse from cloying the 
palate. The affectations of sophists, or 
professors ; their staginess or their inele- 
gance; the harsh laugh, the swaggering 
ways, of Thrasymachus, whose determina- 
tion to make the general company share in 
a private conversation, is significant of his 
whole character; he notes with a finely 
pointed pencil, with something of the fine- 
ness of malice — ma/in, as the French say. 
Once, Thrasymachus had been actually 
seen to blush. Itis with avery different 
sort of fineness Plato notes the blushes of 
the young ; of Hippocrates, for instance, in 
the “ Protagoras.” The great sophist was 
said to be in Athens, at the house of Cal- 
licles, and the diligent young scholar is 
up betimes, eager to hear him; rouses 
Socrates before daylight. As they linger 
in the court, the lad speaks of his own in- 
tellectual aspirations ; blushes at his confi- 
dence. It was just then that the morning 
sun blushed with his first beam, as if to 
reveal the lad’s blushing face: xa? d¢ eimev 
épvdpiacac, fdn yap winépacvé te quépac, Sore 
katagavy abrdv yevéodat, He whonoted that 
so precisely had, surely, the delicacy of 
the artist, a fastidious eye for the subtle- 
ties of color as soul made visibly expres- 
sive. “Poor creature as I am,” says the 
Platonic Socrates, in the “ Lysis,” con- 
cerning another youthful blush, — ‘“ Poor 
creature as I am, I have one talent: I can 
recognize, at first sight, the lover and the 
beloved.” 

Soit is with the audible worldalso. The 
exquisite monotony of the voice of the 
great sophist, for example, “once set in 
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motion, goes ringing on like a brazen pot, | tyranny of one person over another, shaped 


which if you strike it continues to sound 
till some one lays his hand upon it.” And 
if the delicacy of eye and ear, so also the 
keenness and constancy of his observa- 
tion, are manifest in those elaborately 
wrought images for which the careful 
reader lies in wait. The mutiny of the 
sailors in the ship, —ship of the State, or 
of one’s own soul; the echoes and beams 
and shadows of that half-illuminated cav- 
ern, the human mind; the caged birds in 
the “ Theztetus,” that are like the flighty, 
half contained notions of an imperfectly 
educated understanding. ead notions are 
to be ingrained by persistent thoroughness 
of the “dialectic” method, as if by con- 
scientious dyers. He makes us stay to 
watch such dyers, as he had done, busy 
with their purple stuff ; adding, as it were, 
ethic color to what he sees with the eye, 
and painting while he goes, as if on the 
margin of his high philosophical dis- 
course, himself scarcely aware; as the 
monkish scribe set bird or flower, with so 
much truth of earth, in the blank spaces of 
his heavenly meditation. 

Now Plato is one for whom the visible 
world thus “really exists” because he is 
by nature and before all things, from first 
to last, unalterably a lover. In that, pre- 
cisely, lies the secret of the susceptible 


and diligent eye, the sosensitiveear. The 
central interest of his own youth —of his 
profoundly impressible youth—as_hap- 
pens always with natures of real capacity, 
gives law and pattern to all that succeeds 


it. Td épwrixd, as he says,—the experi- 
ence, the discipline, of love, had been that 
for Plato; and as love must of necessity 
deal above all with visible persons, this 
discipline involved an exquisite culture of 
the senses. It is “‘as lovers use,” that he 
is ever on the watch for those dainty mes- 
sages, those finer intimations, from eye 
and ear. If in the later development of 
his philosophy the highest sort of knowl- 
edge comes to seem like the knowledge of 
a person, the relation ef the reason to 
truth like the commerce of one person 
with another, the peculiarities of personal 
relationship thus moulding his conception 
of the, properly invisible, world of ideas, 
-— this is partly because, for a lover, the 
entire visible world, its hues and outline, 
its attractiveness, its power and bloom, 
must have associated themselves pre-emi- 
nently with the power and bloom of visible 
living persons. With these, as they made 
themselves known by word and glance and 
touch, through the medium of the senses, 
lay the forces, which, in that inexplicable 
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Just there, then, is the secret of Plato’s 
intimate concern with, his power over, the 
sensible world, the apprehensions of the 
sensuous faculty; he is a lover, a great 
lover, somewhat after the manner of Dante. 
For him, as for Dante, in the impassioned 
glow of his conceptions, the material and 
the spiritual are blent and fused together. 
While, in that fire and heat, the spiritual 
attains the definite visibility of a crystal, 
what is material, on the other hand, will 
lose its earthiness andimpurity. It is of 
the amorous temper, therefore, you must 
think in connection with Plato’s youth — 
of this, amid all the strength of the genius 
of which it is so large a constituent — in- 
dulging, developing, refining the sensuous 
capacities, the powers of eye and ear, of 
the fancy also, which can re-fashion, of 
the speech which can best respond to, and 
reproduce, their liveliest presentments. 
That is why, when Plato speaks of visible 
things, it is as if you saw them. He who 
in the “ Symposium ” describes so vividly 
the pathway, the ladder, of love, its joyful 
ascent towards a more perfect beauty than 
we have ever yet actually seen, by way of 
a parallel to the gradual elevation of mind 
towards perfect knowledge, knew all that, 
we may be sure — Td épwrixa — all the ways 
of lovers, in the literal sense. He speaks 
of them retrospectively indeed, but knows 
well what he is talking about. Plato him- 
self had not been always a mere Platonic 
lover; was rather, naturally, as he makes 
Socrates say of himself, 77Twv tév addr, 
subject to the influence of fair persons. 
A certain penitential color amid that glow 
of fancy and expression, hints that the final 
harmony of his nature had been but grad- 
ually beaten cut, and invests the temper- 
ance, actually so conspicuous in his own 
naiure, with the charms of a patiently 
elaborated effect of art. 

For we must remind ourselves just here, 
that, quite naturally also, instinctively, 
and apart from the austere influences 
which claimed and kept his allegiance 
later, Plato, with a kind of unimpassioned 
passion, was a lover in particular of tem- 
perance ; of temperance too, as it may be 
seen, as a visible thing, — seen in Char- 
mides, say, in that subdued and grey-eyed 
loveliness, “clad in sober grey;” or in 
those youthful athletes which, in ancient 
marble, reproduce him and the like of 
him, with sound, firm outlines, such as 
temperance secures. Still, that some 
more luxurious sense of physical beauty 
had at one time greatly disturbed him, 
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divided him against himself, we may 
judge from his own words in a famous 
passage of the “ Phzdrus ” concerning the 
management, the so difficult management, 
of those winged steeds of the body which 
is the chariot of the soul. 

Puzzled, in some degree, Plato certainly 
remains to the last, not merely in regard 
to the higher love and the lower, Aphro- 
dite Urania, and Aphrodite Pandemus, as 
he distinguishes them in the ‘“ Sympo- 
sium ;” not merely with the difficulty of 
arbitrating between some inward beauty, 
and that which is outward; with the odd 
mixture everywhere, save in its still unap- 
prehended but eternal essence, of the 
beautiful with what is otherwise; but he 
is even more harassed still by the expe- 
rience (it is in this shape that the world- 
old puzzle of the existence of evil comes 
to him), that even to the truest eyesight, to 
the best trained faculty of soul, the beau- 
tiful would never come to seem strictly 
concentric with the good. That seems to 
have taxed his understanding as gravely 
as it had tried his will, and he was glad 
when in the mere natural course of years 
he was become at all events less ardent a 
lover. It is he is the authority for what 


Sophocles had said on the happy decay of 
the passions as age advanced ; it was “ like 
being set free from service to a band of 


madmen ;” as his own distinguishing note 
is tranquil after-thought upon this conflict, 
with a kind of envy of the almost disem- 
bodied old age of Cephalus, who quotes 
that saying of Sophocles amid his placid 
sacrificial doings. Connect with this quiet 
scene, and contrast with the luxuriant 
power of the “ Phedrus,” and the “ Sym- 
posium,” what, for a certain touch of later 
mysticism in it, we might call Plato’s 
evening prayer, in the ninth book of “ The 
Republic : ” — 


When any one, being healthfully and tem- 
perately disposed towards himself, turns to 
sleep, having stirred the reasonable part of 
him with a feast of fair thoughts and high 
problems, being come to full consciousness, 
himself with himself; and has, on the other 
hand, committed the element of desire neither 
to appetite, nor to surfeiting, to the end that 
this may slumber well, and, by its pain or 
pleasure, cause no trouble to that part which 
is best in him, but may suffer that, alone by 
itself, in its pure essence, to behold and aspire 
towards some object, and apprehend what it 
knows not, — some event, of the past, it may 
be, or something that now is, or will be here- 
after: and in like manner has soothed hostile 
impulse, so that, falling to no angry thoughts 
against any, he goes not to rest with a troubled 
spirit, but with those two parts at peace 
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within, and with that third part, wherein rea- 
son is engendered, on the move: — you know, 
I think, that in sleep of this sort he lays special 
hold on truth, and then least of all is there 
lawlessness in the visions of his dreams. 


For Plato, being then about twenty- 
eight years old, had listened to the * Apol- 
ogy” of Socrates; had heard from them 
all that others had heard or seen of his 
last hours ; himself perhaps actually wit- 
nessed those last hours. “ Justice itself” 
— the “absolute” justice — had then be- 
come almost a visible object, and had 
greatly solemnized him. The rich young 
man, rich also in intellectual gifts, who 
might have become (we see this in the 
adroit management of his written work) 
the most brilliant and effective of soph- 
ists ; who might have developed dialogues 
into plays, tragedy, perhaps comedy, as he 
cared; whose sensuous or graphic capac- 
ity might have made him the poet of an 
Odyssey, a Sappho, or a Catullus, or, say, 
just such a poet as, just because he was so 
attractive, would have been disfranchised 
in the perfect city; was become the crea- 
ture of an immense seriousness, of a fully 
adult sense, unusual in Greek perhaps 
even more than in Roman writers, “of the 
weightiness of the matters concerning 
which he has to discourse, and of the 
frailty of man.” He inherits, alien as they 
might be to certain powerful influences in 
his own temper, alike the sympathies and 
the antipathies of that strange, delightful, 
teacher, who had given him (most precious 
of gifts !) an inexhaustible interest in him- 
self ; he inherits, in this way, a preference 
for those trying severities of thought 
which are characteristic of the Eleatic 
school; an antagonism to the successful 
sophists of the day, in whom the old scep- 
tical * philosophy of motion” seemed to 
be renewed as a theory of morals; and 
henceforth, in short, this master of visible 
things, this so ardent lover, will be a lover 
of the invisible, with,—Yes! there it is 
constantly, in the Platonic dialogues, not 
to be explained away, — with a certain as- 
ceticism, amid all the varied opulence, of 
sense, of speech and fancy, natural to 
Plato’s genius. 

The lover, who is become a lover of the 
invisible, but still a lover, and therefore, 
literally, a seer, of it, carrying an elaborate 
cultivation of the bodily senses, of eye and 
ear, their natural force and acquired fine- 
ness, — gifts akin properly to 12 épwrcxd, 
as he says, to the discipline of sensuous 
love,— into the world of intellectual ab- 
stractions ; seeing and hearing there too, 
associating forever all the imagery of 
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things seen with the conditions of what 
primarily exists only for the mind, filling 
that “hollow land” with delightful color 
and form, as if now at last the mind were 
veritably dealing with living people there, 
living people who play upon us through 
the affinities, the repulsion and attraction, 
of Zersons towards one another, all the 
magnetism, as we call it, of actual human 
friendship or love: There, is the formula 
of Plato’s genius, the essential condition 
of the specially Platonic temper, — of Pla- 
tonism, And his style, because it really is 
Plato’s style, conforms to, and in its turn 
promotes in others, that mental situation. 
He breaks as it were visible color into the 
very texture of his work; his vocabulary, 
the very stuff he manipulates, has its de- 
lightful zsthetic qualities; almost every 
word, one might say, its figurative value. 
And yet noone perhaps has with equal 
power literally sounded the unseen depths 
of thought, and, with what may be truly 
called “substantial” word and phrase, 
given locality there to the mere adumbra- 
tions, the dim hints and surmise, of the 
speculative mind. For him, all gifts of 
sense and intelligence converge in one 
supreme faculty of theoretic vision, @ewpia, 
the imaginative reason. 

To trace that thread of physical color, 
entwined throughout, and multiplied some- 
times into large tapestried figures, is the 


business, the enjoyment, of the student of 


the dialogues, as he readsthem. For this 
or that special literary quality indeed we 
may go safely by preference to this or that 
particular dialogue; to the “ Gorgias,” for 
instance, for the readiest Attic wit, and 
a manly practical sense in the handling 
of philosophy; to the “ Charmides,” for 
something like the effect of sculpture in 
modelling a person ; to the “ Timzus,” for 
certain brilliant chromatic effects. Yet 
who that reads the “ Theztetus,” or the 
“ Phedrus,” or the seventh book of “ The 
Republic,” can doubt Plato’s gift in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction; his gift of 
sounding by words the depths of thought, 
a plastic power, literally moulding to term 
and phrase what might have seemed in its 
very nature too impalpable and abstruse 
to lend itself, in any case, to language? 
He gives names to the invisible acts, proc- 
esses, Creations, of abstract mind, as mas- 
terfully, as efficiently, as Adam himself to 
the visible living creatures of old. As 
Plato speaks of them, we might say, those 
abstractions too become visible living crea- 
tures. We read the speculative poetry of 
Wordsworth, or Tennyson; and we may 
observe that a great metaphysical force 
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has come into language which is by no 
means purely technical or scholastic : what 
a help such language is to the understand- 
ing, to a real hold over the things, the 
thoughts, the mental processes, those 
words denote; a vocabulary to which 
thought freely commits itself, trained, 
stimulated, raised, thereby, towards a high 
level of abstract conception, surely to the 
increase of our general intellectual powers. 
That, of course, is largely due to Plato’s 
successor, to Aristotle’s lifelong labor of 
analysis and definition, and to his success- 
ors the Schoolmen, with their systematic 
culture of a precise instrument for the 
registration, by the analytic intellect, of its 
own subtlest movements. But then, Aris- 
totle, himself the first of the Schoolmen, 
had succeeded Plato, and did but formu- 
late, as a terminology “ of art,” as technical 
language, what for Plato is still vernacu- 
lar, original, personal, the product in him 
of an instinctive, imaginative power, —a 
sort of visual power, but causing others 
also to see what is matter of original in- 
tuition for him. 

From the first, in fact, our faculty of 
thinking is limited by our command of 
speech. Nowit is straight from Plato’s 
lips, as if in natural conversation, that the 
language came, in which the mind has 
ever since been discoursing with itself 
concerning itself, in that inward dialogue 
which is the “ active principle ” of the dia- 
lectic method as an instrument for the 
attainment of truth. For, the essential, 
or dynamic, dialogue, is ever that dialogue 
of the mind with itself, which any converse 
with Socrates or Plato does but promote. 
The very words of Plato, then, challenge 
us straightway to larger and finer appre- 
hension of the processes of our own minds ; 
are themselves a discovery in the sphere 
of mind. It was he made us freemen of 
those solitary places, so trying yet so at- 
tractive ; so remote and high, they seem, 
yet are naturally so close to us; he peo- 
pled them with intelligible forms. Nay, 
more! By his peculiar gift of verbal ar- 
ticulation he anticipated the mere hollow 
spaces which a knowledge, then merely 
potential, and an experience still to come, 
would one day occupy. And so, those 
who cannot admit his actual speculative 
results, precisely 42s report on the invisi- 
ble theoretic world, have been to the point 
sometimes, in that their objection, by 
sheer effectiveness of abstract language, 
he gave an illusive air of reality or sub- 
stance to the mere nonentities of meta- 
physic hypothesis, — of a mind trying to 
feed itself on its own emptiness. 
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Just there,—in the situation of one 
shaped, by combining nature and circum- 
stance into a seer who has a sort of sen- 
suous love of the un-seen, — is the paradox 
of Plato’s genius, and therefore, always, of 
Platonism, of the Platonic temper. His 
aptitude for things visible, his gift of 
words, empower him to express, as if for 
the eyes, what except to the eye of the 
mind is strictly invisible,— what an ac- 
quired asceticism induces him to rank 
above, and sometimes, in terms of harsh- 
est dualism, oppose to, the sensible world. 
Plato is to be interpreted not merely by 
his antecedents, by the influence upon 
him of those who preceded him, but by his 
successors, by the temper, the intellectual 
alliances, of those who directly or indi- 
rectly have been sympathetic with him. 
Now it is noticeable that, at first sight 
somewhat incongruously, a certain number 
of Manicheans have always been of his 
company; people who held that matter 
was evil. Pointing significantly to an un- 
mistakable vein of Manichean,.or Puritan, 
sentiment actually there in the Platonic 
dialogues, these rude companions or suc- 
cessors of his, carry us back to his great 
predecessor, to Socrates, whose personal 
influence had so strongly enforced on 
Plato the severities, moral and intellectual 
alike, of Parmenides, and of the Pytha- 
goreans. The cold breath of a harshly 
abstract, a too incorporeal, philosophy, 
had blown, like an east wind, on that last 
depressing day in the prison-cell of Soc- 
rates; and the venerable commonplaces 
then put forth, in which an over-strained 
pagan sensuality seems to be re-acting, to 
be taking vengeance, on itself, turned now 
sick and suicidal, will lose none of their 
weight with Plato: That “all who rightly 
touch philosophy, study nothing else than 
to die, and to be dead,” That “the soul 
reasons best, when, as much as possible, 
it comes to be alone with itself, bidding 
good-bye to the body, and, to the utmost 
of its power, rejecting communion with it, 
with the very touch of it, aiming at what 
zs.” It was, in short, as if for the soul to 
have come into a human body at all, had 
been the seed of disease in it, the begin- 
ning of its own proper death. 

As for any adornments or provision for 
this body, the master had declared that a 
true philosopher as such would make as 
little of them as possible. To those young 
hearers, the words of Socrates may well 
have seemed to anticipate, not the visible 
world he had then delineated in glowing 
color as if for the bodily eye, but only the 
chilling influence of the hemlock; and it 





was because Plato was only half convinced 
of the Manichean or Puritan element in 
his master’s doctrine, or rather was in 
contact with it on one side only of his 
complex and genial nature, that Platonism 
became possible, as a temper for which, 
in strictness, the opposition of matter to 
spirit has no ultimate or real existence. 
Not to be “pure” from the body, but to 
identify it, in its utmost fairness, with the 
fair soul, by a gymnastic “ fused in music,” 
became, from first to last, the aim of edu- 
cation as he conceived it. That the body 
is but ‘a hindrance to the attainment of 
philosophy, if one takes it along with one 
as a companion in one’s search,” a notion 
which Christianity, at least in its later 
though wholly legitimate developments, 
will correct,— can hardly have been the 
last thought of Plato himself on quitting 
it. He opens his door indeed to those 
austere monitors. They correct the sen- 
suous richness of his genius, but could 
not suppress it. The sensuous lover be- 
comes a lover of the invisible, but still a 
lover, after his earlier pattern, carrying 
into the world of intellectual vision, of 
Oewpia, all the associations of the actual 
world of sight. Some of its invisible 
realities he can all but see with the bodily 
eye: the absolute temperance, in the per- 
son of the youthful Charmides; the abso- 
lute righteousness, in the person of the 
dying Socrates. Yes, truly! all true 
knowledge will be like the knowledge of 
a person, of living persons, and truth, for 
Plato, in spite of his Socratic asceticism, 
to the last, something to Jook at. The 
eyes which had noted physical things, so 
finely, vividly, continuously, would be still 
at work; and, Plato thus qualifying the 
Manichean or Puritan element in Socrates 
by his own capacity for the world of sense, 
Platonism has contributed largely, has 
been an immense encouragement towards, 
the redemption of matter, of the world of 
sense, by art, by all right education, by 
the creeds and worship of the Christian 
Church, — towards the vindication of the 
dignity of the body. 

It was doubtless because Plato was an 
excellent scholar that he did not begin to 
teach others till he was more than forty 
years old, — one of the great scholars of 
the world, with Virgil and Milton; by 
which is implied that, possessed of the 
inborn genius, of those natural powers, 
which sometimes bring with them a cer 
tain defiance of rule, of the intellectual 
habits of others, he acquires, by way of 
habit and rule, all that can be taught and 
learned; and what is thus derived from 
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others by docility and discipline, what is 
vangé, comes to have in him, and in his 
work, an equivalent weight with what is 
unique, impulsive, underivable. Raffaelle, 
— Raffaelle as you see him in the Blen- 
heim “ Madonna,” is a supreme example 
of such scholarship in the sphere of art. 
Born of a romantically ancient family, 
understood to be the descendant of Solon 
himself, Plato had been in early youth a 
writer of verse. That he turned to amore 
vigorous, though pedestrian, mode of writ- 
ing, was perhaps an effect of his corrective 
intercourse with Socrates, through some 
of the most important years of his life, — 
from twenty to twenty-eight. 

He belonged to what was just then the 
discontented class, and might well have 
taken refuge from active politica! life in 
political ideals, or in a kind of self-imposed 
exile. A traveller, adventurous for that 
age, he certainly became. After the Lehr- 
Jjahre, the Wander-jahre /— all round the 
Mediterranean coasts as far west as Sicily. 
Think of what all that must have meant 
just then, for eyes which could see. If 
those journeys had begun in angry flight 
from home, it was for purposes of self- 
improvement they were continued; the 
delightful fruit of them is evident in what 
he writes; and finding him in friendly in- 
tercourse with Dionysius the elder, with 
Dio, and Dionysius the younger, at the 


polished court of Syracuse, we may under- 
stand they were a search also for “the 
philosophic king,” perhaps for the oppor- 
tune moment of realizing “ the ideal state.” 
In that case, his quarrels with those capri- 
cious tyrants show that he was disap- 


pointed. For the future he sought no 
more to pass beyond the charmed theoretic 
circle, “speaking wisdom,” as was said of 
Pythagoras, only “among the perfect.” 
He returns finally to Athens; and there, 
in the quiet precincts of the Académus, 
which has left a somewhat dubious name 
to places where people come to be taught 
or to teach, founds, not a state, not even a 
brotherhood, but only the first college, 
with something of a common life, of com- 
munism on that small scale, with Aristotle 
for one of its scholars, with its chapel, its 
gardens, its library with the authentic text 
of his “ Dialogues” upon the shelves; 
we may just discern the sort of place, 
through the scantiest notices. His reign 
was after all to be in his writings. Plato 
himself does nothing in them to retard 
the effacement which mere time brings to 
persons and their abodes; and there had 
been that, moreover, in his own temper, 
which promotes self-effacement. Yet as 
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he left it, the place remained for centuries, 
according to his will, to its original use. 
What he taught through the remaining 
forty years of his life, the method of that 
teaching, whether it was less or more eso- 
teric than the teaching of the extant 
“ Dialogues,” is but matter of surmise. 
Writers, who in their day might still have 
said much we should have liked to hear, 
give us little but old, quasi-supernatural 
stories, told as if they had been new ones, 
about him. The year of his birth fell, 
according to some, in the very year of the 
death of Pericles (a significant date !) but 
is not precisely ascertainable; nor is the 
year of his death, nor itsmanner. Scribens 
est mortuus, says Cicero; after the man- 
ner of a true scholar, “he died pen in 
hand.” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
TEA AT THE MAINS, 


WE might not, at another time, have 
looked upon a tea-drinking at the Mains 
as a very exciting form of dissipation. 
But to Ella and me, aged ten and eleven 
respectively, it was a serious and respon- 
sible business, as it was our first entrance 
into society unguarded by anybody old 
enough to set us an example of good man- 
ners. Our parents being absent, the kind 
farmer’s wife had thought it would be “a 
divert” for the young gentlefolks, and had 
invited the whole party, including the gov- 
erness, to partake of her genteel hospi- 
tality. But our governess was a martyr 
to neuralgia, and dreaded the evening air. 
She was also afraid of being left alone at 
home. “What if a strange man should 
enter the house?” she said. So Daphne, 
our eldest sister, decided to stay behind 
and protect the nervous lady, and dis- 
missed us with an admonition to behave 
politely, but not to eat more cake and 
jam than we could help. 

Mr. Affleck was our father’s principal 
tenant, but had seldom or never, as far as 
I understood, been able to pay his rent. 
Nevertheless he maintained a prosperous 
and thriving appearance. He was a re- 
markably big, strong man, with bushy 
black hair, whiskers, and beard, and a 
very long, straight upper lip, shaven but 
stubbly. We looked upon him as a type 
of masculine ugliness, and considered 
that he exactly fulfilled our ideal of a 
gorilla, except that the ape probably pos- 
sessed a more sportive and genial char- 
acter — for Mr. Affleck was a very serious 
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man, an elder of the Free Kirk, and an 
authority upon -all religious questions. 
This alarming fact recurred to St. Clair’s 
mind as he walked between Ella and me 
on our way to the farm. St. Clair was 
our only brother. Our youngest sister 
Rosie followed with Petite, the little Mal- 
tese terrier. 

“T say,” said St. Clair, stopping sud- 
denly with a tragic start, “ what ave we to 
say it Mr. Affleck asks us why we were not 
in church on Sunday? What duffers we 
were to go to the Established Church !” 

It had hitherto been our usual custom 
to attend public worship at the Free 
Church, not by any means as a matter of 
principle, but simply because the parish 
church happened to be a mile and a half 
farther off, and was thought to be too 
long a walk for little Rosie. But the Sun- 
day before being a fine day, and Rosie’s 
sixth birthday, we had thought it time to 
make a change, to our great satisfaction 
for the moment. 

“ Would it be rude to say we had been 
at the Established Church?” I inquired 
diffidently. 

* Of course it would,” returned St. Clair 
— ‘the height of rudeness. I’ve heard 
Mr. Affleck say there is no salvation in 
the Establishment. Better let him think 
we didn’t go to church at all.” 

“ Perhaps he won’t ask us,” said Ella. 

“ He’s sure to,” said St. Clair gloomily. 

“Oh dear!” sighed Ella, “ how I wish 
we had Daphne! Even Miss Tucker 
would be better than nobody.” 

Mr. Affleck’s dwelling was rather a 
pretty one, and as we opened the gate we 
stopped to admire the well-kept garden. 
A gravel walk led straight up to the door, 
on each side of which bloomed late crim- 
son tulips, wallflower, and London pride, 
while the house itself was covered with a 
jargonelle pear-tree, now white with blos- 
som. We had no need to ring the bell, for 
the farm lass at once appeared at the door, 
and ushered us, with much solemnity, 
into a bedroom to take off our things. 
This apartment did not seem to be inhab- 
ited. It was elegantly furnished, and 
abounded with crochet mats, shell pin- 
cushions, and china lambs and dogs, from 
the contemplation of which we had great 
difficulty in tearing Rosie away. On the 
chest of drawers a looking-glass was 
placed for our use, and there too were 
laid out a comb and brush, a paper of pins 
of all sizes, Bogatsky’s * Golden Treas- 
ury,” and the shorter Catechism. Here 
were also to be seen daguerreotypes of 
‘he family, very smudgy and washed out, 


| besides a modern photograph representing 

Wilhelmina, the married daughter of the 
| house, and Wilhelmina’s baby, and her 
| husband standing behind, with his hand 
on her shoulder. We might have spent a 
much longer time in admiring these treas- 
ures but for the remonstrances of St. Clair, 
who, being a singularly well-behaved boy 
himself, was in mortal dread that we 
should disgrace him. He dragged Rosie 
forcibly away, and opened the door; and 
the lass, who, we were shocked to find, 
had been waiting patiently outside, next 
conducted us to the parlor, where, on this 
festive occasion, Mr. and Mrs. Affleck 
were both sitting, although in general 
they lived in the kitchen. Mrs. Affleck 
was a fat, comfortable woman, good-na- 
tured and motherly. She had a habit of 
turning up her eyes and making Scriptural 
quotations; but this, ] am sure, was only 
assumed in deference to her husband, to 
whom she was a most dutiful and admir- 
ing wife. She had put on her best gown 
in honor of our visit, a grey alpaca with 
black and gold buttons; and some laven- 
der bows adorned the limp black net cap 
which was her invariable headdress. 
Mr. Affleck had made no change in his 
dress, except that he had taken off his 
boots and substituted a pair of green car- 
pet-slippers, ornamented with brown dogs’ 
heads. 

When the pair had welcomed us with 
polite formality, and invited us to “take 
chairs,” had inquired for missy and the 
“ ¢o-verness,” and remarked that Mr. St. 
Clair was a very tall boy, and Petite a very 
small dog, the conversation began to lan- 
guish. I was painfully conscious that I 
was the only member of the company who 
had not contributed a remark; and St. 
Clair, whose chair was next to mine, 
frowned fiercely upon me, and formed 
with his lips the words “ say something,” 
which sealed my lips effectually. Finding 
me still dumb, St. Clair gave me a con- 
temptuous but severe kick, and said some- 
thing himself. 

“ What a beautiful picture that is, Mrs. 
Affleck !” said he, in a voice which sound- 
ed so high and unnatural in the silence 
that we all jumped. The work of art to 
which my brother referred represented a 
dark and rocky scene, in which a group of 
figures in plaids was dimly to be dis- 
cerned, and underneath it was written, 
“ The Covenanters’ Retreat.” 

We made a point of admiring this pic- 
ture every time we came, and Mrs. Affleck 
always made the same speech in reply. 
She said that whenever she looked upon 
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it she was thankful she was not driven to 
living in dens and caves of the earth, where 
many a one must have lost his health. 
We next turned our attention to a leopard 
skin which was spread on the floor, and 
heard how ‘‘ Wilhelminy’s husband, when 
he was in the East Indies, had killed the 
dangerous beast.” St. Clair examined the 
skin all over to find the shot-holes, and 
Rosie danced upon it, causing Mr. Affleck 
to compare her to a weaned child putting 
its hand on the cockatrice’s den, and his 
wife to quote the lines : — 


Our feet on dragons trample shall, 
And on the lions young. 


Mrs. Affleck was now called out of the 
room by the lass, who opened the door, 
looked at her in a mysterious manner, and 
then withdrew. Mr. Affleck being left 
alone to entertain us,an alarm once more 
possessed St. Clair’s mind lest he should 
reprove us for our defection as regarded 
church-going, and he telegraphed vigor- 
ously to each of us to talk, and so divert 
attention from the subject. We under- 
stood his signs perfectly; but unhappily 
the volatile Ella was seized with an incli- 
nation to giggle, while nervousness de- 
prived me of the power of speech. Mr. 


Affleck meanwhile was looking at his 
watch impatiently, and presently he said, 


“Rintoul’s late.” At this our alarm in- 
creased; for the Rev. Hercules Rintoul 
was the Free Kirk minister at whose feet 
we ought to have sat on Sunday, and 
whom we were evidently to meet at tea. 
At the same instant the door-bell rang, 
and the lass, instead of answering it, en- 
tered precipitately, came to a stop in front 
of my chair, and said breathlessly, “ Please 
to rise.” I obeyed, wondering, whereupon 
the lass snatched up my chair and carried 
it off to the dining-room, I suppose for 
Mr. Rintoul to sit upon, leaving me help- 
lessly rooted to the spot. At this sight 
Ella could no longer control herself; she 
broke into peals of laughter, and I joined 
her, for I was easily infected with fits of 
unseasonable giggling. We laughed until 
we cried; while St. Clair sat looking as 
if he would like to kill us,and Mr. Affleck, 
who at first had looked merely surprised, 
was heard to murmur something about the 
crackling of thorns under a pot. Mr. 
Rintoul presently came in, followed by 
Mrs. Affleck, and we went down to tea, 
which was laid out in the dining-room, and 
presented a very magnificent appearance. 
There was a nosegay of flowers in the 
middle of the table, bound very tightly to- 
gether, and packed into a blue hyacinth- 
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glass. There was a large silver teapot — 
at least it looked like silver, it was so 
bright— and a highly interesting butter- 
dish with a silver cow upon it. There 
was every imaginable variety’of scones and 
cakes, also a beautiful honeycomb, and 
different sorts of jamin glassdishes. Our 
host authoritatively desired Mr. Rintoul 
to “ask a blessin’,” which he did rather 
nervously, contriving to convey a delicate 
compliment to the excellence of the food 
he saw before him. He was obviously 
very much afraid of his host, who was the 
chief pillar of his church, and Mr. Affleck 
seemed toregard the minister rather as his 
pupil than as his spiritual guide. Mr. 
Rintoul was young, and had but lately 
come to the neighborhood. He was small, 
lame, and sickly looking, but more refined 
than many of his class; and was so shy 
and nervous that he evidently did not 
know what he ate, but buttered his short- 
bread and put raspberry jam into his tea, 
protesting all the time that it was most 
excellent. We were all pressed to eat 
both by our host and hostess, and few had 
the strength of mind to refuse anything 
offered to them. 

“Take it up, Miss Elly —it’ll do you 
no ill.” ‘Take another cup of tea, Mr. 
St. Clair, if you please.” ‘ Miss Lettice, 
you’ll take some apple jeely, and pass it 
to Miss Rosie.” “I must have Mr. Rin- 
toul’s opeenion of our honey.” 

The unhappy minister protested, though 
in vain, against taking any more sweet- 
meats ; but observed that the honeycomb 
was a wonderful structure to be raised by 
the insect race; to which Mrs. Affleck an- 
swered, sighing, “that they little creatures 
of bees might well be an example to the 
human frame.” 

These remarks showed that the meal 
was nearly at an end, for at first a solemn 
silence had reigned, broken only by the 
necessary Civilities of the table. Mr. 
Affleck pushed back his chair and called 
for some more hot water; he disdained 
tea, and had been drinking strong whiskey 
toddy steadily, and now, having mixed 
himself a still stiffer tumbler, he invited 
Mr. Rintoul to partake. But the little 
minister declined, urging that he was “a 
total abstainer from alcoholic beverages.” 

“ That’s bad,” said Mr. Affleck, in rather 
an offended tone. 

“ Not that I disapprove of the use of 
alcohol, Mr. Affleck, in the case of a gen- 
tleman like yourself, Far from it, sir — 
far fromit. But the cause of temperance 
is better promoted by example in my 
case. 
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“You're wrong, Rintoul — you're 
wrong!” said Mr. Affleck, waxing argu- 
mentative under the influence of the toddy. 
“ Tak’ the case of Teemothy. Teemothy 
was a man — shuperior, doubtless in speer- 
itual gifts, but no’ so unlike yourself in 
forrm. I would say,” he continued, sur- 
veying his guest with a calm and dispas- 
sionate eye, “that in respect of size ye 
were just something seemilar. What does 
Paul recommend ?” 

“A little wine for the stomach’s sake,” 
answered Mr. Rintoul meekly ; “ but then 


“ Wine,” said Mr. Affleck, “ may in this 
passage be also interpreted speerits, as I 
have been informed by first-class co-men- 
tators; and in like manner I would rec- 
ommend speerits to you, Rintoul.” 

“It’s a pity but you had turned your 
mind to the ministry in early life,” said 
Mr. Rintoul, changing the subject dexter- 
ously. “You would have made a fine 
speaker.” 

“‘T would not say that I could preach a 
sermon,” replied Mr. Affleck modestly, 
yet not without sternness; “but I hope 
that I can draw an inference, and the in- 
ference I draw here is speerits.” 

Mr. Rintoul looked appealingly at his 
hostess; but that worthy matron was sit- 
ting with downcast eyes twirling her 
thumbs, as she usually did during her hus- 
band’s flights of eloquence. He next 
sought by our help to divert the current of 
Mr. Affleck’s thoughts, and turning to Ella, 
who sat next to him, he said, blunderingly 
and helplessly, that he hoped we were all 
well at home. 

“TI did not happen to observe any of 
you on Sabbath,” he went on, “and I 
feared some domestic affliction had kept 
you absent from worship.” 

“Oh, no,” answered Ella, with ready 
presence of mind, speaking very fast to 
bring in as long a story as she could. 
‘“‘Papa and mamma have gone to Edin- 
burgh fora week. They started on Fri- 
day by the one o’clock train, and 96 

“And what kept you from the house of 
prayer?” demanded Mr. Affleck. 

The dreaded question had come. St. 
Clair trod violently on my foot under the 
table—not that I had any intention of 
doing anything; and we all looked at our 
plates in confusion. 

“TI like Dr. Goodall’s church best,” ob- 
served Rosie calmly, after a silence, dur- 
ing which she had evidently been weighing 
the respective merits of the two places of 
worship. 

“* And what makes you like ¢¢ best, little 





missy?” asked Mr. Rintoul kindly, and 
with an attempt at playfulness. 

Rosie seldom gave a direct answer to 
any question. “Daphne says we’re al- 
ways to go there now,” she said. “And 
I’m glad. It has a nicer smell.” 

“You see what it is, Rintoul,” said Mr. 
Affleck, regarding the minister sternly 
with one eye, “when the very babes re- 
ject ye.” 

We all looked at our host in alarm. It 
was a relief to see that he did not notice 
us at all; but why did he seem angry 
with Mr. Rintoul? and what was the mat- 
ter with his eyes? One of those orbs had 
become fixed in its gaze, while the other 
revolved in a curious manner without 
seeming to see anything. 

“* You’re as bad as Goodall himself,” he 
continued; “as bad? you’re worse,—a 
La-odicean — a lukewarm veshel. And me 
that has labored for ye to come to this 
vineyard! I’ve wrestled for ye, man— 
I’ve just wrostled” —here Mr. Affleck 
made a demonstration with his arms to 
express the violent nature of the mental 
struggle. “This is a terrible place,” he 
went on, dropping his voice and becoming 
slightly affected. “Oh, it’s a terrible 
place! When I was in Aberdeen I never 
wanted a freend that would come and take 
me by the hand and say, ‘Mr. Affleck, 
how’s your soul?’ But here they care no 
more about your soul than if it was made 
of cast-metal !” 

With these melancholy words Mr. Af- 
fleck laid down his head upon his arms 
and remained apparently overcome by his 
feelings. 

The minister turned very red, looked 
doubtfully at Mrs. Affleck, and rose from 
his seat. 

“J —I doubt I’ll need to be moving,” 
he said. “It’s getting late, and I’m pretty 
busy at present. Mr, St. Clair, and you, 
missies, would you be inclined to give 
me your company a bit, as we go the 
same road ?” 

St. Clair rose, evidently relieved, and 
bade good-night to Mrs. Affleck, who, to 
our surprise, made no attempt to detain us. 
But Ella and I doubted whether it was 
either kind or polite to leave our host thus 
overcome by sorrow without offering any 
consolatory remarks. We stopped and 
looked at him, and at length Ella touched 
him on the shoulder and said timidly, 
“ Good-night, Mr. Affleck.” He raised 
his head, and seemed to collect himself. 

“ That’s — these pigeons of your broth- 
er’s,” he said. “ They’re mischeevous 
brutes.” 
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“Our pigeons!” I said in surprise. 
“The fantails? But they are not here — 
they are at home.” 

“ And will ye hinder them coming here 
to eat my hens’ meat?” demanded our 
host. “ Will ye hinder them coming in 
at my vera door, even on the Sabbath-day, 
and working their abominations in my 
vera scullery? If I had gotten a grip of 
that beast, I would have wrung its neck 
— I would have wrung its neck.” 

“ Tuts, Affleck!” said his wife, taking 
compassion on us, “ what way would you 
scare the young misses? They’re but 
bairns. It’s just that he was put about, 
Miss Lettice,on Sabbath morning, when 
he was going to shave himself for the 
kirk, to see the creature sitting curdookit- 
ing and curdooing before its own image at 
his glass in the scullery.” 

“ They are so tame,” I pleaded. “They 
often come into our room. You know 
pigeons are fond of a looking-glass.” 

“ Maybe so,” said Mr. Affleck, “ but yon 
beast was a spectacle of vanity and of sin, 
the which was an offence to be seen.” 

We stood irresolute, afraid to bid our 
judge good-night, and afraid to go away 
without doing so. 

Mrs. Affleck brought a cup of tea to her 
husband’s side, but he waved it away. 

“None of your tea for me! I began 
life,” he said, waving his arm feebly, “at 
the pleugh’s tail, and I’ve raised myself to 
my present poseetion by my own industry, 
and worldly vanities I spurrned them. 
And or ever I came here to this land o’ 
corruption, where Satan’s seat is ” 

Here we were hurried out of the room 
by Mr. Rintoul, who seemed to think we 
might resent this unfavorable description 
of my father’s property; but as we went 
through the passage we still heard Mr. 
Affleck’s sonorous voice concluding his 
harangue, — 

“1 joined a seeck society, and I joined 
a buryin’ society, but I’m for none of your 
d——d temperance. Where’s the speer- 
its! 


From The National Review. 
THE EARLY ANCESTORS OF OUR QUEEN. 


THANKS to the daily increasing facilities 


with which railway enterprise is tempting | 


us to indulge our truly Athenian craving 
continually for “some new thing,” Am- 
mergau has become almost a household 
word among us. Everybody has heard of 
its “Passion Play.” Every tenth year 
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sees Britons rushing in shoals to the 
picturesque banks of the Ammer, to wit- 
ness there, while it may be witnessed, the 
last surviving specimen of that popular 
religious drama which in bygone times 
helped the Church so materially, and over 
so wide an area, to impress her truths 
upon men’s minds. But I question, if 
among all those thousands of sight-seeing 
Britons, who gather as interested specta- 
tors, there are many who realize in what 
very close relation that same little valley 
stands to the early fortunes of the ancient 
family whose head now occupies our 
throne, and whose deep-seated hold on 
the affections of the English people has 
recently been testified, in a striking if 
melancholy manner, on the occasion of 
the lamented death of the Duke of Clar- 
ence and Avondale. How many, indeed, 
among us can be said to know very much 
at all about that race? And yetits history 
ought to be of some interest to us. In 
these latter days it has become intertwined 
with our own. It is marked by striking 
contrasts of ups and downs, at one time 
leading the Guelphs on a rapid triumphal 
progress up to the very steps of the im- 
perial throne, then again dropping them 
down to the obscure level of paltry in- 
significance. It tells of a race endowed 
with a strong individuality — manly, chiv- 
alrous, generous; but generally also head- 
strongandreckless, Itisinterwoven with 
pathetic legend. Its early beginnings are 
lost in the dim haze of a prehistoric age. 
Its latter end has not yet come. There is 
no dynasty now surviving equally ancient 
— there is but one which can join in the 
boast that on the throne on which it was 
planted centuries ago it has retained its 
hold to the present generation. That 
second dynasty, I may explain, is the 
family, originally Slav, of the Obotrite 
Grand Dukes of Mecklenburg, the same 
race whom our Alfred the Great speaks of 
as “ Apdrede.” The present grand dukes 
are the direct descendants of that terrible 
Prince Niklot, of the twelfth century, 
whom among German princes only the 
Guelph, Henry the Lion, was fourd strong 
enough to subdue. But before Bodrician 
Niklot had mounted his barbarian throne, 
Henry the Generous had already been in- 
stalled as chief over Liineburg — the prin- 
cipality over which his family continued 
to rule down to 1866, when the cruel for- 
tune of war decided against the last 
Guelph prince. In the adjoining Duchy 
of Brunswick, over which, as forming part 
of ancient Saxony, the Guelphs were set 
as heads in 1127, the family continued to 
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hold sway till 1884, when death removed 
the last scion of their older line, in the 
person of the late Duke of Brunswick. 
The Guelph pedigree, however, goes very 
much farther back than the time of Henry. 
Long even before Guelph Odoacer, at the 
head of his Teuton hordes, dethroned 
that caricature of an emperor, Romulus 
Augustulus, there were Guelph “ Agilol- 
fings ” leading to battle, as trusted chiefs, 
their own Scyrian tribes. What the later 
history of the family might have been, if 
to its constitutional valor and generosity 
had been joined the less showy but far 
more useful qualities of prudence and 
caution, we may now, by the light of past 
events, readily imagine. The Guelphs 
were in Henry’s day by far the strongest 
dynasty in Germany, at a period when for 
the imperial throne above all things a 
strong dynasty was needed —there have 
been no breaks in their succession. Had 
Germany elected Henry the Generous as 
emperor, as everybody expected that she 
would, the Guelphs might still be wearing 
the crown of Charlemagne, and Germany 
might have had a different tale to tell, both 
of her past experiences and of her present 
position. For it deserves to be noticed 
that all the troubles which came upon the 
empire, by minute subdivision of its ter- 
ritory, and by the setting up of “ opposition 
emperors,” sprang directly and demon- 
strably from contests provoked with the 
Guelphs. It was Henry IV.’s resistance 
to Welf IV. that led to the multiplication 
of vassal crowns which subsequently be- 
came a curse to Germany. It was the 
powers pledged to the support of the 
Guelphs — most notably the popes and 
our Cceur-de-Lion — who put forward 
those troublesome “ opposition emperors,” 
the forerunners and direct cause of the 
ruinous interregnum — “die kaiserlose, 
die schreckliche Zeit”—and by such 
means of the political prostration of the 
country enduring through centuries. 

But our interest, in England, lies more 
with the Guelph, than with Germany. 
One cannot help sympathizing with a race 
which, being evidently designed for great- 
ness, advanced towards it with giant 
strides, only to find the prize at which it 
ambitiously grasped snatched from its 
hand in the very moment of seeming at- 
tainment. 

Of the very early history of the Guelphs 
we have fairly definite, but only very frag- 
mentary, information. They were leaders 
of the Scyri, we learn —a Teuton race of 
the Semnone family, mentioned by Pliny, 
by Zosimus, and by Jornandes — who 





poured over Germany, in the days of Val- 
entinian, along with hosts of other German 
tribes, and who, having been all but ex- 
terminated by the Goths, united with some 
other tribes of the same family, the Rugii, 
the Heruli, the Turcilingi, to form a com- 
posite nation which, for convenience, 
adopted the common name of Bajuvarii. 
Bavarians accordingly the Guelphs origi- 
nally were, as the historian Theganus is 
careful to point out —not Swabians, as 
German historians have often named 
them; Bavarians, as seem to be evidenced, 
among other things, by the dark features 
and black hair which for a long time dis- 
tinguished them, more especially from 
their opponents of a century, the fair- 
haired and light-complexioned Hohen- 
staufens. Of the confederate Bajuvarii, 
the Agilolfings or Guelphs still continued 
chiefs. Under a Guelph Eticho— whom 
Priscus Rhetor praises as a man of ex- 
ceptional capacity and high character — 
we find the nation attaching themselves. 
as auxiliaries to the host of Attila, and 
rendering the Hunnish king signal service. 
Eticho was by no means a mere rough 
warrior. He fully appreciated Roman 
culture and civilization — which led the 
eunuch Chrysaphas to propose to him the 
murder of his chief, a suggestion which 
the honest Guelph rejected with scorn. 
From the midst of the Bajuvarii the 
Guelph Odoacer went forth on his march 
to Rome. The Bajuvarii were then set- 
tled on the banks of the Danube — roughly 
speaking in what is now Austria, and Ba- 
varia, and the Tyrol. Hence we find the 
earliest known seats of the Guelphs io 
the Bavarian Highlands. Ammergau was. 
theirs, and Hohenschwangau was one of 
their earliest castles, founded indeed by a 
Guelph. When, after a revolt of the 
Rugii — which was _ successfully sup- 
pressed by Odoacer — some of the allied 
tribes dispersed to seek new homes in the 
tempting districts on the banks of the Ens 
and around the lake of Constance — both 
at the time sorely devastated and depopu- 
lated by the Goths — the Guelphs, without 
giving up their old seats, accompanied 
their men. And thus it came about that 
the earliest castle which we hear of as 
having been built by the Guelphs is sup- 
posed to have stood in Thurgau, of which 
country the Guelphs subsequently became 
counts. This is all mere inference; but 
as such it seems legitimate. For the mon- 
astery of Rheinau is known to have been 
founded by a Guelph. And such monas- 
teries were never built far away from the 
founder’s stronghold. Hence the Guelphs' 
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connection with the Black Forest, of which 
the Guelph St. Conrad is the cherished 
patron saint; and hence their connection 
with Alsace, of which they were long 
counts — such powerful courts that Pepin 
the Short judged it advisable to reduce 
them to the position of removable gov- 
ernors — misst camera. St. Odilia, the 
patron saint of Alsace, whose name is a 
household word among her own country- 
men, and about whom Goethe grew en- 
thusiastic, was an undoubted Guelph. 
Hence, also, their connection with the 
whilom country of the Burgundians, among 
the nobles of which land we find a Guelph 
chief, in 605, standing up manfully against 
the aggressive usurpations of- Protadius, 
a Frankish major-domo, and acting as 
spokesman. 

As missi camera the Guelphs had a 
serious brush with the Church — the only 
tiff, practically speaking, which ever oc- 
curred between them and Rome. Of this 
quarrel, in which the Guelphs were prob- 
ably in the right, we find a tradition kept 
up for some centuries. The abbot of St. 
Gall figured in those days in Germany as 
the exact counterpart to the rich and 
grasping “ Abbot of Canterbury ” of our 
ballad. Forsome pilfering of crown lands, 
the Guelph Warin, as a _ conscientious 
missus camere, had Abbot Othmar im- 
prisoned, which brought about the abbot’s 
death. Rome at once canonized her 
“martyr,” and exacted heavy retribution 
from his “ persecutors,” not merely in the 
shape of severe penances and the founda- 
tion of masses, carried on for many gen- 
erations, but by the more substantial 
satisfaction, also, of large transfers of 
landed estates to the injured abbey — 
Affeltangen and Wiesendangen, and I 
know not how many properties more, till 
even to the pious Guelphs the demands 
appeared to grow beyond all measure of 
reason. It is true, they recouped them- 
selves elsewhere —guod si cui minus 
credibile videatur, say the monkish chroni- 
clers — “ which, if to any it appear a little 
incredible, let him read the ancient histo- 
ries, and he will find nearly all their terri- 
tories to have been violently taken and 
held by them of others.” 

It is with Warin’s son Isembart, living 
in the time of Charlemagne, that the bet- 
ter known history of the Guelphs begins. 
He was the hero of that ridiculous fable 
about the “pups,” which has been in- 
vented to explain their adoption of their 
peculiar name, but which one may well be 
surprised to find recorded on something 
resembling official authority in the cata- 
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logue of our recent Guelph Exhibition. 
Isembart’s wife Irmentrude, it is said, 
having uncharitably reproached a poor 
beggar woman for having borne triplets 
— which she held to be a proof of unfaith- 
ful conduct towards her husband — was 
punished for her unwarrantable accusation 
by being herself made to bear at one birth, 
not three sons, but twelve. To screen 
herself from a reproach such as she had 
unkindly fastened upon the beggar, she 
hit upon the rather inapt device of having 
eleven of those newly born sons. drowned 
as supposed “ whelps.” The twelfth she 
kept—and he is said to have become 
“ Welf,” the founder of the race. The 
other eleven were happily rescued by 
their father, who came up just in time to 
save them. What our catalogue writer 
omits to mention, but what is really a very 
essential “feature” of the myth, is that 
the eleven rescued “ whelps ”—- with the 
exception of one who became a bishop — 
all lived to be the founders of princely 
houses. One of them is said to have been 
Thassilo, the reputed ancestor of the 
Hohenzollerns. The meaning of all this 
is that, by survival and intermarriage with 
other royal families of Europe, the 
Guelphs have in course of time become, 
in a sense, the parent of most royal lines 
— Zahringens, Hapsburgs, Hohenzol- 
lerns, Capets, Bourbons, and the rest of 
them. 

The fable of children being sent to be 
drowned as “whelps ”—and in every 
case rescued —is, as it happens, by no 
means peculiar to the Guelphs. It occurs 
in the Black Forest, in connection with a 
family bearing the name of “ Hund.” It 
occurs in Lower Lorraine in that pretty 
trouvere \egend recording the doings of 
“Helias,” the “Chevalier au Cygne,” 
whom we moderns know as “ Lohengrin.” 
It is interesting to note that, along with 
that fable, Guelph tradition in Bavaria 
shares with the tradition of Lorraine the 
far more attractive and poetical myth of 
an enchanted swan —the swan, in fact, 
of “ Lohengrin ” —a bird specifically em- 
blematizing purity— whence the extinct 
“ Order of the Swan ” of the Margraves of 
Brandenburg. That order was an aristo- 
cratic social purity league, which Frederic 
William IV. would have been glad to 
revive could he but have found sufficient 
candidates for it among his nobility. But 
his proposal met with very poor support. 
Hence, also, the equally ancient “ Order 
of the Swan ” of Cleves, having a like ob- 
ject. 


As regards the 


“whelps” of the 
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Guelphs, the existence of very different 
and contradictory versions helps to show 
what a made-up story the whole legend is. 
The only authority for it is the monk 
Bucelinus, who himself quotes no more 
ancient source. And he is said to have 
invented it for the mere purpose of show- 
ing off his monkish Latin, in order to 
deduce from the Latin word for “ whelp ” 
—catulus —an imaginary descent, sup- 
posed to be complimentary, from a fab- 
ulous Roman senator “ Catilina,” and 
through him from the ancient Trojan 
kings. In opposition to this, itis a fact 
that there were Welfs long before Isem- 
bart. The name, therefore, could not 
have been first suggested by Irmentrude’s 
unsuccessful trick. Isembart lived in the 
ninth century. But, as early as in the 
fifth, Odoacer had a brother called ** Welf.” 
“ Welf” and “Eticho” were in fact the 
two favorite names of the family from pre- 
historic days downward. Sir Andrew 
Halliday’s suggestion, that the name may 
have been first taken from an ensign which 
the Guelphs are supposed to have borne in 
battle, is equally wide of the mark. For 
that ensign, we know, from the Agilol- 
fings down to the Hanovers, never was a 
“whelp” at all, but a “lion.” In truth, 
the name “ Welf” has nothing whatever 
to do with “whelp,” but is derived from 
“hwelpe,” “huelfe”—help. As Eticho 
means “hero,” so Welf means “helper” 
—auxiliator. The popular Latin render- 
ing for it in olden days was “ Bonifacius.” 
“ Salvator ” would be a more exact render- 
ing, but would obviously be liable to mis- 
interpretation. In confirmation of this 
theory, we find that, migrating into Italy 
about Charlemagne’s time, a Guelph, be- 
coming Count of Lucca, as a matter of 
course takes the name of “ Bonifacius.” 
And in his line, for further confirmation, 
we observe the same peculiarity which 
marks the Guelphs, that is, the naming of 
all sons of the family, without distinction, 
by the style of “Counts” —a practice 
altogether unknown in those days among 
other races. 

So much for the name and origin of the 
Guelphs. Now I must ask the reader to 
return with me to Ammergau, which is 
peculiarly sacred to the memory of Eticho, 
styled the Second, who was probably the 
son of Isembart. Eticho lived in the 
days of Emperor Lewis the Pious, who in 
second nuptials married the Guelph’s sis- 
ter Judith. Judith’s birth of little Charles 
—who became “the Bald”—gave rise 
to that unnatural war between Lewis and 
his three elder sons, in the course of which 
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alike Judith and two of her brothers were 
imprisoned in Tortona, from which place 
of confinement Bonifacius II. of Lucca, 
marching to their relief avowedly as a 
kinsman, loyally rescued them. Eticho’s 
daughter, Lucardis, again married an 
emperor, Arnulf of Carinthia — of whom 
Carlyle need not have spoken quite so un- 
kindly as of a “ Carolingian Bastard,” see- 
ing that he made a far better ruler than 
any of his legitimate kinsmen of his time. 
Thanks to Lucardis it was that Eticho was 
driven to seek a refuge, as a hermit, in the 
wild seclusion of Ammergau. He went 
there to mourn, with twelve chosen com- 
panions, over the loss of Guelph inde- 
pendence, which his son Henry, so he 
thought, had, at the instigation of his sis- 
ter, ingloriously bartered away for a“ mess 
of pottage ” —a pretty substantial one, it 
must be admitted. In truth, Henry did 
exceedingly well for his house. This is 
how the Saxon annalist relates the story. 
Henry, ambitious for wealth and power, 
agreed to swear fealty to the emperor, if 
in return, in addition to his own lands, he 
were given in fee as much territory as he 
could drive around with a car, or else with 
a plough —on that point the versions 
differ —in the time between sunrise and 
the conclusion of the emperor’s afternoon 
nap. Arnulf thought the bargain a cheap 
one for himself. However, Henry had 
stationed relays of the swiftest horses 
that he could procure at different points, 
and with their help he raced round the 
coveted territory with such marvellous 
speed that—having started from the 
Lech —by the time when the emperor 
awoke he had actually reached the Isar. 
The emperor was just beginning to move 
restlessly in his chair and to show signs of 
returning consciousness, when Henry ar- 
rived at the foot of a mountain which he 
had designed as the extreme limit of his 
new possessions. If his mare would but 
last out the journey, one brisk gallop 
would carry him to the appointed goal. 
Unfortunately, the mare refused —in con- 
sequence of which for many centuries the 
Guelphs would mount no mare. The hill 
which Henry just failed to obtain still 
goes by the name of Maéahrenberg, the 
“*Mare’s mountain.” Arnulf considered 
that he had been “done.” But, having 
pledged his word, he held himself bound. 
Eticho, grieved, mourned out his life in 
his hermit’s cell in Ammergau. Henry 
— who was after his adventure named 
Hleinricus cum aureo curru—does not 
appear to have made any particular effort 
to propitiate his father. But when the 
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old man was dead, he carried his remains 
with great pomp and show to the monas- 
tery of Altomiinster, very near his own 
new seat of Altorf, where he raised a gor- 
geous tomb to Eticho’s memory, at which 
Guelph chiefs made it a practice to kneel 
for generations after, thus evidencing 
their respect for an ancestor who came to 
be looked upon as specifically the emblem 
of independence. The homage paid be- 
came a cult; and in Ammergau shortly 
after rose up, where Eticho’s cell had 
stood, a wooden memorial church, to be 
replaced, in 1350, by a much larger mon- 
astery, built at the expense of Emperor 
Lewis the Bavarian, a descendant of Eti- 
cho. The monastery is still known as 
“ Ettal ” — thatis, “ Eticho’s Thal,” “ Eti- 
chonis vallis.” 

Altomiinster, I may mention in passing, 
was the “ Minster ” supposed to have been 
founded by St. Alto, a Scottish saint, the 
companion and disciple of St. Boniface, 
who managed, like Moses, to make a hard 
rock give forth a spring of rushing water 
by striking it with his staff. The spring 
still flows ; and, as it was specially blessed 
by St. Boniface, its water is no doubt en- 
titled to the peculiar veneration in which 
it is still held. 

From their new seat at Altorf, up to the 
death of Welf III. the Guelphs continued 
to take their name. While there, they 
managed to better their fortune not incon- 
siderably. It was a rough neighborhood 
then, with nothing but forest all round, 
forest spreading out for miles, stocked 
with wolves, and bears, and all manner of 
game. Tothe present day some thirteen 
thousand acres remain under timber. 
There are plenty of dales, and caves, and 
peaks, and the like, in the district, which 
have given rise to an innumerable host of 
legends. One of Henry’s sons was that 
excellent Bishop Conrad, who became the 
family saint par excellence, and who first 
inaugurated the traditional friendship with 
Rome. Welf II., feeling his power grow- 
ing, ventured to break a lance with the 
emperor, in support of his friend Ernest 
of Swabia, whose Burgundian possessions 
—very large ones—the emperor had 
wrongfully seized. It did no good to 
Ernest; but it taught the emperor that 
the Guelphs had become a power to be 
reckoned with —a power with whom it was 
advisable to stand well. And accordingly 
we find the next emperor, Henry III., with 
a view to propitiating the succeeding 
Guelph, Welf III., preferring him to the 
dukedom of Carinthia, which was a very 
important office in those days — Carinthia 
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being a frontier march, and embracing 
Verona and part of Venetia. So great was 
the importance attached to this position 
that for seven years Henry had, for want 
of a sufficiently strong candidate, advis- 
edly keptit open. Welf took the duchy — 
and then pursued his own course, defying 
the emperor at Roncaglia, and refusing to 
render him service —which was politic 
and, according to the notions of his day, 
not dishonest. 

Welf III. was the last Guelph of the 
male line. After him we find the Guelphs 
of the female branch succeeding to the 
family honors — the “ Guelphs of Ravens- 
burg,” as they were fond of styling them- 
selves. These are the Guelphs from 
whom our queen is descended. To what 
extent the family had added to their estate 
while settled at Altorf was seen when, in 
1055, Welf III. died. The possessions 
which he left embraced a good bit of Ale- 
mannia, the greater half of Bavaria (which 
then included the present Austria), the 
greater part of the Tyrol, and a tidy slice 
of northern Italy. It is no wonder that 
“Mother Church,” always alive to tem- 
poral opportunities, cast her eyes a little 
longingly on so fair an estate, and, in 
default of a male heir, demanded it for 
herself. But there was a Guelph be- 
forehand with her — Welf IV., the son 
of Chuniza, the sister of Welf III., by 
her marriage with Azzo (a direct descend- 
ant of the Guelph Bonifacius). Welf 
IV. proved himself a particularly strong 
and able ruler — vir armts strenuus, con- 
cilio providus, sapientia tam forensi quam 
civili preditus, the monkish chroniclers 
call him. Hence his surname, which he 
well deserved— ‘the Strong.” By his 
accession he added to the family terri- 
tories those rich estates in Italy which 
for a long period made his family one of 
the most wealthy in Europe. For Azzo 
was reputed the richest and one of the 
most powerful M/archiones of Italy. Welf’s 
younger brother was Hugo, who first took 
the name of Este, and so became the 
founder of a race which has been held par- 
ticularly noble. Welf IV. secured his 
family other gains. Man of war that he 
was, the emperor Henry IV. was thankful 
to have him for a supporter in his strug- 
gles with the rebellious Saxons, before 
whom the Swabian companies had re- 
coiled. At the battle of the Unstrut Welf 
completely broke their power, and thereby 
secured to Henry for a time the peaceful 
possession of his purple — and for himself, 
as a reward, the dukedom of Bavaria. 
That office was worth even more than 
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the dukedom of Carinthia. For at that 
time Germany owned but four regular 
dukes, representing severally the four 
principal tribes which made up the nation. 
And with these four dukes, under the 
emperor, rested in the main the power in 
the empire. 

Following in the footsteps of his uncle, 
we find Welf IV. drawing closer the links 
which connected him with Swabia, while 
correspondingly loosening his proprietary 
relations with Bavaria, and in token of 
such policy fixing his residence in pretty 
Ravensburg. The reason evidently was, 
that the laws of Swabia conceded to vassal 
lords more extensive rights than did the 
laws of Bavaria. Accordingly, we find 
Henry the Generous, when dispossessed 
of his duchy by Conrad III., appealing 
specifically to the laws of Swabia against 
the emperor’s monstrously unfair judg- 
ment. But, apart from that political rea- 
son, Ravensburg was also no doubt more 
attractive on the score of its pleasant sit- 
uation and its delightful surroundings. 
You may identify both sites, when sailing 
down the lake of Constance, among that 
picturesquely outlined cluster of hills, on 
which your eye is sure to rest instinctively 
— the hills rising on the northern bank, in 
the very face of the tall Alps of Appenzell, 
among which the lopsided Santis is partic- 
ularly conspicuous. From Ravensburg 
both the lake and the Alps are clearly vis- 
ible, and, moreover, a charming landscape 
nearer than either, with that pretty Schus- 
senthal right in front, and a multitude of 
rocky peaks dotted about the forest, alter- 
nating with shady dales, smiling fields, 
and lush meadows. Of the castle there 
is now but a crumbling, weather-worn old 
gateway left. The town still exists, and 
flourishes after a fashion — consisting of 
a group of faint, picturesque, out-of-date 
houses, looking for all the world like a 
piece of grey antiquity recalled to life. 
At Ravensburg used to be stored the 
archives of the Guelph family. A valu- 
able and interesting collection they must 
have been. What has become of them 
nobody knows. They may have been de- 
stroyed by fire. They may, with heaps of 
other precious material for history, have 
been carried to greedy Vienna, to be there 
preserved as so much lumber. 

During Weif 1V.’s reign happened that 
historic conflict between Church and 
State, Pope Hildebrand and Henry IV. of 
Germany, for his share in which Henry 
has been censured a good deal more than 
in justice he deserves. Really, in going 
to Canossa, the emperor did —so far as 





his intention was concerned —a very pru- 
dent thing. The German princes had 
bluntly informed him that while he re 
mained at feud with the pope, he would 
look in vain for their obedience. With 
the pope, accordingly, Henry strove to set 
himself right. Could he certainly foresee 
that, urged on by the malignant Countess 
Matilda, Gregory would take advantage of 
his duress, while he was literally hemmed 
in between two outer walls of the castle, 
to force upon him so bitter a cup of hu- 
miliation? Matilda was a Guelph — des- 
tined to play a very important part in 
Guelph history. Welf IV. was her near 
kinsman, and had, moreover, become a 
zealous supporter of the pope. Therefore 
it is no wonder that we find him with 
Hildebrand and Matilda at Canossa, wit- 
nessing his chief's degradation. It is no 
wonder, either, that when Henry once 
more fell out with the pope, we should find 
Welf commanding the rebel forces raised 
to support the “ opposition emperor,” Ru- 
dolph of Swabia. And, being a Guelph, 
it is no wonder that he should have taken 
advantage of the opportunity of his vic- 
tory, to extort from the emperor terms 
materially benefiting his own house — 
namely, the recognition of his private 
property in Swabia as held directly from 
the emperor, and, which was more impor- 
tant, the recognition of his Bavarian duke- 
dom as hereditary in his family. How 
great was the power wielded at that pe- 
riod in Germany by this early Guelph 
prince, is evident from the fact that after 
his conclusion of a separate peace with 
the emperor the opposition practically col- 
lapsed, and Hermann, the new “ opposition 
emperor,” found himself almost without 
support. Welf IV., I ought to mention, 
was the first Guelph to connect his family 
in a manner with our island. He married 
Judith, the daughter of Count Baldwin of 
Flanders, and the widow of Tostig, king 
of Northumberland, the son of Earl God- 
wine of Kent, and brother of the unfortu- 
nate King Harold. Leaving Judith at 
home with the two sons whom she had 
borne him, Welf and Henry, Welf IV. 
started in 1098, at an advanced age, on a 
crusade.to the Holy Land, which he suc- 
cessfully accomplished. But on his return 
home he was struck down by a fatal ill- 
ness, which overtook him in the island of 
Cyprus. 

This brings us down to the time of a 
tragic little incident which has furnished 
the subject for the favorite family legend 
of the Guelphs. At the time of their 
father’s death both Welf and Henry were 
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mere boys, left in charge of a good monk, 
Kuno, a Benedictine of Weingarten. Con- 
sidering how important a part Weingarten 
has played in Guelph history —that its 
monks have become the carefully minute 
but provokingly inaccurate chroniclers of 
the Guelph family — and that, thanks to 
the pious liberality of the late king of 
Hanover, in the Abbey church of Wein- 
garten the gathered bones of most of the 
early Guelph lords have found an honored 
resting-place, perhaps I ought to say just 
a word about that monastery. It was 
Welf the Third’s foundation, set up at a 
short distance only from Ravensburg, on a 
site commanding a magnificent view of the 
country all around, and was intended to 
provide accommodation for those pious 
monks, originally of Altomiinster, who had 
been twice at very short intervals burnt 
out of Altorf. It still stands; its three 
towers form a conspicuous landmark in 
the Schussengau; and to its shrine still 
are undertaken pilgrimages from a wide 
circuit—a survival that from a worship 
of olden days which was one of the great 
spectacles of the medizval Church. Be- 
fore setting out for the Holy Land, Welf 
IV. entrusted to the monks of Weingarten 
for safe keeping a relic which was at the 
time held in far more than ordinary es- 
teem. It consisted of some drops of the 
Saviour’s blood, believed to be thoroughly 
genuine, and preserved; enclosed in a 
costly vessel made of pure gold of Arabia 
and valued at three thousand florins. 
There was a history tothose drops. Pious 
inquirers have ascertained that the name 
of the centurion who was present at the 
Saviour’s crucifixion, as the Gospel re- 
lates, was Longinus, and that he was a 
native of Mantua. Seeing the precious 
drops trickling down, itis said, he caught 
them up in a vessel, and, becoming con- 
verted by what he witnessed, returned 
home to Mantua, still reverently carrying 
them with him. He was in due time bap- 
tized, and became a missionary and a mar- 
tyr. For something like eight hundred 
years the holy blood remained buried in 
his garden at Mantua. Then it was dis- 
covered by accident, only to be once more 
concealed somewhere or other. But in 
1049, when Pope Leo IX. happened to be 
at Mantua, once more it came to light, to 
be instantly claimed by the pope on behalf 
of the Supreme See. The Mantuans ob- 
jected; but in the end Leo obtained, at 
any rate, part of the precious treasure. 
Of his share he kept half. The other half 
he gave away to his friend the emperor 
Henry III., who, on his death, bequeathed 
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| it to Baldwin of Flanders, from whom, in 
her turn, Judith got it— carrying it with 
her to Northumberland, and then on to 
Ravensburg, where she dutifully made it 
over to her husband. And when Welf 
started on his crusade, he, as observed, 
entrusted the relic to the monastery of 
Weingarten. The monks knew well how 
to turn so valuable a possession to ac- 
count. The Good Friday ceremony of 
worshipping the sacred blood became 
one of the most frequented, most impres- 
sive, and most honored ceremonies of the 
Church. As many as thirty thousand peo- 
ple have been known to flock to the place 
from all quarters, turning the hillside into 
a huge pilgrim’s camp, and contributing 
not a little to the prosperity of the reli- 
gious house. Under the circumstances, 
the monks decided to restrict the attend- 
ance at the procession — which was the 
main part of the ceremony — to horsemen 
only, whence the whole function came to 
be popularly named “Der Blutritt.” As 
many as fifteen thousand horsemen are 
known to have joined in the monster cav- 
alcade. At the head rode the custos of 
the relic, a monk, holding up the blood 
for adoration. He was followed by a 
horseman doing duty for Longinus, clad 
asa Roman warrior, having in his hand 
the supposed “sacred spear.” After him 
marched a small squad of other horsemen, 
representing Roman legionaries. Next 
followed a goodly muster of princes and 
counts and lords. And the rear was 
brought up by a long file of mounted sol- 
diers, contributed by the surrounding 
dozen or so of petty principalities, all gay 
in their best uniforms, reflecting in the 
variety of their dress the unhappy division 
of the empire, and joining lustily in the 
sacred song “ Salvator Mundi.” 

But we must now return to Ravensburg 
and young Welf. Not far off from Ravens- 
burg still stands, conspicuous upon its 
lofty hill, the old castle of Waldburg, the 
cradle of the noble race of the Truch- 
sesses of Waldburg, who were at times 
rather a rough set. There is a story of 
one particularly brusque count who, hav- 
ing rallied the Abbot of Weingarten upon 
his sumptuous living and soft raiment, 
and having been told in reply that such 
things were far more creditable than rid- 
ing about the country robbing and steal- 
ing, promptly retorted with a vigorous box 
on the abbot’s ear —at the abbot’s own 
table. The count thereupon withdrew, but 
shortly after paid the monastery an even 
more hostile visit, setting fire to the vil- 
lage and burning it down to the ground. 
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In punishment he was sentenced by the 
emperor to abstain for life from wearing a 
helmet. Hence the bare head and flowing 
locks of the Knight of Waldburg, always 
to be seen in the thick of the fray, which 
became a valued figure in the family es- 
cutcheon. But at the time of which I am 
speaking the Waldburgs were thoroughly 
peaceable folk. The particular knight of 
Welf’s day had, as it happened, a lovely 
daughter, just about two years younger 
than young Welf, who, of course, fell des- 
perately in love with Bertha, as in return 
Bertha did with him. Hundreds of inno- 
cent little amatory interviews of the two 
took place, either at Waldburg or else in 
the forest, with the full acquiescence of 
Kuno, who saw nothing to object to in the 
proposed match. However, Kuno died, 
and was in his guardianship replaced by a 
monk of a very different character — An- 
thony, a schemer and intriguer — who 
would without doubt have been a Jesuit, 
if the order had been then established. 
To Welf’s utter dismay, this Anthony, 
one fine morning, informed his young 
charge that in the interest alike of the 
Guelph family and of the Church he, a 
youth of eighteen, must forthwith marry 
Gregory the Seventh’s friend, Matilda 
of Canossa, Spoleto, Parma, etc., the per- 
secutress of Henry IV., a Guelph herself, 


the widow of Godfrey the Hunchback of 
Lorraine, very rich and very powerful — 
nobilissimé ac detissimi marchionis Boni- 
facii filia — but mannish — femina virilis 
animi— accustomed to leading her own 
men in battle, scheming, ugly, ill-tempered, 


and forty-three to boot. Hers were splen- 
did possessions— Parma, and Mantua, 
and Ferrara, and Spoleto, and Reggio, and 
Lucca, and Tuscany. But all these riches 
were as nothing in the eyes of Welf, who 
had made up his mind that he must marry 
Bertha, aged sixteen, or no one. A little 
plot was quickly concocted, and one fine 
night Welf, in disguise, might be seen 
slyly escorting Bertha, likewise in dis- 
guise, and accompanied only by her pri- 
vate maid, Francisca, through the forest 
down to Lindau, on the border of the lake, 
where a boat was in readiness to bear the 
fugitives across to Constance. From that 
place, Welf said — probably thinking of 
his mother’s connections with our country 
-- “we will make our way straight to En- 
gland, where a Guelph’s arm and sword 
are sure to be welcome and to find employ- 
ment.” The lake was reached, and the 
oars splashed briskly over the smooth 
surface — when all of a sudden, at half- 
way, over goes the boat, capsizing, and 
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Bertha sinks down to the bottom, to be 
seen no more. Diving, and swimming, 
and calling proved allin vain. Thoroughly 
unhappy, indifferent to all that might hap- 
pen, Welf consented to wed the elderly 
Matilda, with whom he settles down to 
live at Spoleto, in such relation as is pos- 
sible. One day a nun begs to be allowed 
to see him. She turns out to be Francisca, 
the maid, driven by pangs of conscience 
to make a frank confession of a horrid 
crime committed. Bribed by Monk An- 
thony, she said, she had on that disastrous 
night drugged poor Bertha with a hand- 
kerchief — then, when she was thoroughly 
drowsy, on the sly tied a stone to her feet 
—whereupon Anthony, disguised as a 
boatman, had overturned the boat. An- 
thony had told her there was no sin in all 
this, it was an act ad majorem Dei gilo- 
riam; but her conscience would leave 
her no peace. Next day, at her own wish, 
Francisca was executed as a murderess, 
and Welf left his wife — who turned out 
to have been a party to the conspiracy — 
in anger and disgust, vowing to see her no 
more, and formally repudiating her before 
long — mescio guo interveniente divorcio, 
says the monkish chronicler. 

We have now reached the very eve of 
that brilliant period when the Guelphs 
appeared to have risen, rapidly, high above 
other dynasties — only to drop even more 
suddenly to a humble level of prosaic ob- 
scurity, on which they were destined to 
continue for centuries. The records of 
that brief spell of meteoric greatness read 
like aromance. The Guelphs were giants, 
visibly overtopping all their contempora- 
ries, Henry “the Great,” Henry “the 
Generous,” Henry “the Lion ” —their 
very names tell of vigor and influence, of 
strength of character and striking individ- 
uality. Their domains came to stretch 
from sea to sea, from the Northern Ocean, 
which we call the German, to the Medi- 
terranean —and breadthways across the 
whole continent of Germany, eastward 
into those still only half-explored Slav 
regions in which dwelt the uncultured 
Bodricians and Luticzians, backed by the 
Russians and the Poles. Even Denmark 
was in a state of dependence under them. 
And the Guelph duchies represented a 
power almost superior to that of the em- 
pire. Had not Frederick Barbarossa been 
so very great a ruler, it is said, Henry the 
Lion’s realm would infallibly have either 
swallowed up the rest of Germany or else 
have been constituted a separate empire. 
Under Henry the Generous the imperial 
crown seemed to be actually at the feet 
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of the Guelph dynasty. They need but | 
have stooped a little to pick it up. But} 
stooping was the one thing which they 
could not bring themselves to do. As a 
result they were jockeyed out of this prize 

just as their late successor was the other 
day jockeyed out of his kingdom of Han- 
over. Germany, it is to be feared, lost 

more by that dishonest trick than did the 

Guelphs. Under a race of heroes like 

those Henries, with plenty of power of 
their own at their back to support them 

against rivals and malcontents, it did not 

seem too much to expect that something 

like the halcyon days of the Saxon em- 

perors might have been brought back. 

All ended in smoke. There was that 

family quarrel between Guelphs and 

Ghibellines, which ruined both houses — 

unfortunately, the Guelphs first. It seems 

a strange coincidence that the two rival 

cousins, Frederick Barbarossa and Henry 

the Lion, should both have been born at 

Ravensburg. It seems odd, also, that 

after being long the warmest of friends 

the two houses should have become such 

implacable foes. The Hohenstaufens had 

no one but Welf IV. to thank for the 

Swabian crown. It was he who had ex- 

torted it from Henry 1V. And it seems 

more than strange, it seems hard, cruel, 

and unjust, that not -only should the 

Guelphs a second time have been pun- 
ished in their private capacity for what 

they had done in the service of the em- 

pire, but that, moreover, the emperor’s 

persecution, which led to their fall, should 

have been, as I shall show, the direct con- 

sequence of loyal service rendered to the 

imperial crown. 

Welf the Fifth’s was a brief reign — 
and about the only pacific one in that early 
period. Astaunch friend to the pope, but 
at the same time strictly loyal to the em- 
peror, he managed to overcome resistance, 
say the monks of Weingarten, “ by liber- 
ality and graciousness rather than by cru- 
elty and force.” His brother, Henry, 
surnamed variously “ the Black,” and “ the 
Great,” was a man of entirely different 
mould. He it was who about r1oo first 
acquired by marriage with Wulfhilde, the 
daughter of Magnus, Duke of Saxony, 
the valuable “allodium”™ of Liineburg, 
which up to 1866 formed the nucleus of 
Guelph possessions in northern Germany. 
Henry’s son, Henry the Generous, bet- 
tered that example by obtaining the Saxon 
dukedom. He was a staunch friend to 
Lothair of Saxony, the emperor of his 
time — married his daughter Gertrude — 
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Hohenstaufens, who had seized, without 
claim or title, imperial territory, more es- 
pecially the city of Nuremberg. In 1126 
his troops carried Nuremberg by storm, 
and as a reward Lothair conferred the 
dukedom of Saxony upon his son-in-law, 
who thereby came to hold two dukedoms 
at the same time. The victory over the 
Hohenstaufens was completed a few years 
later by Henry’s capture (on behalf of the 
empire) of Ulm. Clearly Henry was 
altogether in the right. But the Hohen- 
staufens, smarting under deserved defeat, 
seized the opportunity of his absence — 
in Italy, where he was, to attend the em- 
peror’s coronation—to ravage his lands 
in revenge. Of course, he retaliated. 
And thus was begun that memorable great 
feud which rent Germany in two and 
brought it down to the very brink of ruin 
and disintegration. The sad result might 
still have been averted if the general ex- 
pectation had been fulfilled, and Henry 
the Generous had been elected to the 
imperial throne. Soconfident was Lothair 
of his succession that at his death he en- 
trusted the imperial insignia —those pre- 
cious clenodia of Trifels — to him for 
keeping. But the Hohenstaufens baulked 
him by a clever election trick. Summon- 
ing the electing princes —a very indeter- 
minate body at that time — with the 
exception only of the Bavarians and the 
Saxons, privately to Coblenz — not by any 
means a proper place for the purpose — 
they easily secured the choice of Conrad, 
in which the Saxons weakly acquiesced — 
being then still new to the rule of their 
duke — and which the pope, just as weakly, 
confirmed. Little he knew what a scourge 
he was binding for the punishment of his 
successors, Those two confirmations 
practically decided the issue. Neverthe- 
less, so little assured did Conrad feel of 
his position that he fled from Augsburg 
by night, fearing an attack from the 
Guelphists. Arrived at Wiirzburg, con- 
trary to all law and justice, he condemned 
Henry unheard, proclaimed against him 
the sentence of proscription (reichsach?), 
and declared him to have forfeited both 
his duchies. A furious contest ensued, 
Welf VI. fighting in Bavaria, Henry in 
Saxony. In Germany the two factions 
are commonly spoken of as “ Welf” and 
“ Waiblingen.” But it is by no means 
certain that the latter name is correct. It 
is quite as possible that * Ghibelline” is 
intended to stand for “ Giebelingen,” the 
name of the castle in which Frederick 
Barbarossa was brought up, and near 





and in his support made war upon the 


which the Hohenstaufens gained one of 
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their first decisive victories over the 
Guelphs. In the south things went for the 
most part against the latter. Welf VI. has 
been christened “the German Achilles.” 
He tried to justify that name — being 
seconded, rather feebly, by the kings of 
Hungary and of Sicily. But in spite of 
all his fighting, as the Bavarians showed 
themselves lukewarm, his efforts feil short 
of adequate success. In the north things 
went better. The Saxons, holding strong 
views in favor of what we should term 
State rights, manfully stood by their duke, 
who pressed the Hohenstaufen emperor so 
hard, that before long Conrad was almost 
compelled to ask for an armistice. The 
armistice was granted ; and before it came 
to an end Henry died at Quedlinburg, — 
itis said by poison. That left the Guelphs 
at a serious disadvantage. For Welf VI. 
had quite as much to do as he could man- 
age, to maintain himself as a belligerent 
in the south. And in the north, besides 
the Duchess Gertrude and her mother, the 
Empress Richenza, there was only Henry 
the Lion, a boy of ten, to head the rebel 
tribe. Conrad skilfully disarmed Ger- 


trude by persuading her, still quite a young 
woman, to marry Leopold of Austria, the 
new Duke of Bavaria, and to consent, as 
a condition of that marriage, to her son’s 
waiver of his rights in the south. 


In the 
north we find Berlin stretching out its 
hands eagerly for the Guelph duchy — 
just as in 1866—but without success. 
The covetous Margrave of Brandenburg, 
I ought to explain, was not a Hohenzoi- 
lern, but Albert the Bear. The Hohen- 
zollerns were at that time still very small 
folk—so small that some years later, 
when Welf VI., disgusted with affairs of 
State, and grieving over the loss of his son, 
gave himself up to a life of reckless pleas- 
ure, and held a private court at Zurich, ia 
ostentatious magnificence, we find the 
Count of Zollern of those days in attend- 
ance upon him, as a sort of noble retainer. 
Once Henry attained his majority, he 
quickly made his power felt. He must 
have been a character whom one could 
not help admiring. Brave, chivalrous, 
frank, generous to a fault, and zealously 
solicitous for the welfare of his subjects, 
for the extension of commerce, the im- 
provement of agriculture, the development 
of self-government, a friend and supporter 
to every kind of progress — but, at the 
same time, headstrong, rash, impetuous — 
he seemed the very beau-ideal of knight- 
hood, a man morally as well as physically 
of the colossal stature that the sculptor 
has attributed to him at Brunswick —a 
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| fit companion for his brother-in-law and 
staunch ally, Richard Coeur-de-Lion. For 
a time fortune favored Henry. The 
Wends were constantly making incursions 
into German territory, keeping the border 
provinces in a state of perpetual disturb- 
ance. The emperor alone was no match 
for them. Henry was sent for; and, like 
a German Charles Martel, he struck down 
Prince Niklot and his host with crushing 
blows. The result was a short-lived rec- 
onciliation with the emperor, and Henry’s 
reinstatement, for a brief period, in both 
his duchies — Bavaria having, however, 
previously been reduced in size by the 
cutting off of what is nqw Austria. Had 
Henry but had the prudence to use his op- 
portunities, all might still have been well. 
For Welf VI. made him an offer of his 
Italian possessions — Spoleto, Tuscany 
and Sardinia —a valuable point d'appuz, 
which must have helped Henry to main- 
tain his balance in Germany, or at the very 
least to save more than he did out of the 
subsequent wreck. In the course ofa life 
of lavish prodigality, Welf had come to 
an end of his available resources. He 
wanted money. Now, would Henry buy 
those Italian possessions of him? Henry 
declined, calculating a little too securely 
upon an unbought inheritance at Welf’s 
death. In that calculation he madea great 
mistake. Welf, angry at his refusal, re- 
peated the offer to his other nephew, 
Frederick Barbarossa, who as a matter of 
course jumped atit. And so the opportu- 
nity was lost. Fresh contests ensued, 
fresh proscriptions, banishments, out- 
lawry. As an exile Henry was driven to 
seek the protection of his ally Richard, 
taking refuge repeatedly in Normandy and 
in England. Then he managed to renew 
the fight —and at last, by the emperor’s 
grace, he received back, of all his vast 
territory, those little principalities of 
Brunswick and Liineburg, which to almost 
the present day have remained specifically 
identified with Guelph rule, and in which 
the Guelph counts and dukes— subse- 
quently electors and kings — managed to 
live on in their prosaic, humdrum, humble 
way, powerless and uninteresting prince- 
lets of the great German family of little 
sovereigns — till an accident, lucky for 
them, called them across to England. 

One brief flickering-up there was, befors 
their candle finally went out on the larges 
scene of Continental politics. But it was 
a very poor flickering indeed, and no 
credit to any one concerned. A Guelph 
became emperor at last. But no thanks 





to his own prowess or his own merit, or to 
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a bond-fide popular choice. It was our 
Cceur-de-Lion who, at the pope’s partisan 
instigation, to avenge his humiliation at 


Hagenau — with the help of his mu/ta fe- | 
cunia, as chroniclers relate — forced his | 


nephew, Otto IV., on the throne which, 
according to strict law, had already young 
Frederick II. for an occupant. It was a 
poor, weak travesty of a reign. Had not 
Philip of Swabia opportunely died, it 
would have been no reign at all. 

For many a century the star of the 
Guelphs seemed set. The virié nobiles, 
egregi@ libertatis of ancient times counted 
for little in the game of European politics. 
Early in the present century the elder 
line, that of Wolfenbiittel, brought forth 
one more hero of the old Guelph type — 
that brave Brunswicker who, in the great 
war of German liberation, by his brilliant 
gallantry quickened all young Germany to 
a more fiery patriotism. The younger 
line, that of Liineburg, found a new sphere 
of action opened to it in this country, and 
now lives to perpetuate on a throne even 
greater than that which “ the Generous ” 
and “the Lion” had filled, that 


Dynastia Guelphicorum 

Inter Flores lilium, 

Inter Illustres Illustrissimus 
Eorum memoria in Benedictione. 


Under the new aspect of things, if, for- 
tunately, Henry the Lion’s bold bent for 
war be wanting, his characteristic care for 
the welfare of his subjects has been re- 
tained; and it is a satisfaction to know, 
in a reign that has already happily out- 
lived its jubilee, that there is no longer 
occasion for that sorrowful plaint to which, 
in the warlike days of the race, Countess 
Itha gave expression—the wife of the 
great-grandson of Eticho II., of Ammer- 
gau — that * No Guelph was ever known 
to live to a great age.” 

HENRY W. WOLLF. 


From Temple Bar. 
NORWAY IN WINTER. 


In summer Norway is familiar holiday 
ground ; but among the crowd who flock 
to its shores during the season of long 
days and warm weather, few have hitherto 
cared to make trial of the country during 
the reign of frost and snow. In the 
breasts of certain travellers, however, who 
had seen what summer had to show, and 
yet felt that Norway was not completely 
revealed, there arose a strong desire to 
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| find out by actual experiment what attrac- 
| tions the country had to offer to visitors 
‘during the winter months. The Norway 
of literature, too, presents pictures of sea- 
sons and weather with regard to which 
the experience of ordinary tourists is a 
blank. 

Impelled by curiosity upon these and 
other points, a small party of travellers, of 
whom the present writer was one, set out 
at the end of January last * for a short 
visit to Norway. The plan ofthe trip did 
not include much moving about, as time 
was limited, and we were uncertain how 
far locomotion was possible; but we in- 
tended to reach the nearest inland point 
from Bergen at which we could find the 
country fully under snow, and where we 
should have an opportunity of enjoying 
the snow sports proper to the season. 
We promised ourselves much sledging, 
skating, and, in the words of a Norwe- 
gian correspondent, “ gliding down smooth 
slopes on hand sledges,” z.e., tobogganing. 
Besides these gross and material attrac- 
tions there gleamed before our imagina- 
tion visions of snowy landscapes and a 
brilliant atmosphere, and altogether it was 
with high hopes that we embarked on 
board our old friend the Norge at New- 
castle, Halvorsen’s line, e route for Ber- 
gen. Beyond a couple of commercial 
men, Norwegians, we had the ship to our- 
selves, otherwise there might have been 
some difficulty in stowing away the enor- 
mous quantity of rugs and wraps with 
which, in anticipation of an Arctic cli- 
mate, we were provided. 

The voyage, which as a winter experi- 
ence had some terrors for us, proved calm 
and prosperous, but the precise time of 
our journey was unfortunate, a general 
thaw having set in over the whole of Eu- 
rope. We reached Bergen in a storm of 
rain which boded ill for our prospects, but 
afforded some compensation by giving us 
a magnificent view of the approach to the 
harbor. Hitherto we had known the 
quaint northern city only as a gay cluster 
of many-colored houses nestling in the 
inmost recesses of a calm fjord beneath 
a circle of bare green hills. Now driving 
mists blurred its outlines, and towers and 
houses loomed dimly purple under a can- 
opy of beetling rocks thickly streaked 
with snow. Wrapped in storm and cloud, 
with a grey, rough sea around, and frown- 
ing hills above, the huddled settlement on 
the barren rocks looked every inch the 
haunt of sea robbers that once no doubt it 
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was. On landing, we found that the snow 
had entirely disappeared from the streets, 
sledges were replaced by wheeled car- 
riages, and an umbrella was the unfailing 
companion of every Norseman who stirred 
abroad. Yet in some respects the town 
looked more itself than in summer, an 
effect to which the absence of English 
tourists no doubt greatly contributed. 
Men in fur caps and bearskin coats — the 
hair worn outwards — thronged the streets, 
and in the fish-market groups of women 
darkly dressed, and with woollen shawls 
round their heads, chaffered with the sail- 
ors for their catch. The little fishing- 
boats bobbed up and down on a cold, 
wintry water, and men in sou’-westers and 
oilskins handed out the fish, while behind 
rose the red eaves of the warehouses, and 
above, the snow-clad hills. It was Bergen 
in its work-a-day dress, engaged in the 
hard winter labor which is the real life 
of the people. Though the rain poured, 
therefore, we were content, and took the 
astonished exclamation of the street boys 
—“Englisk!” — as a token that we were 
now, for the first time, seeing the Norwe- 
gians at home. At this season too, it may 
be noted, the Norwegian host is at his 
best. Even in summer he treats you as a 
friend, and you leave him with a feeling 
that whatever your bill may be you still 
owe him something; but in winter there 
is literally nothing that he will not do for 
his guests. As for mine host of Smeby’s 
Hotel, he took us so completely under his 
charge that we began to wonder whether 
we could possibly get along anywhere 
without him. 

But our destination was Vossevangen, 
between sixty and seventy miles from 
Bergen, for there, knowing the greater se- 
verity of the inland climate, we hoped to 
find the snow that was lacking on the 
coast. The railway ride, a four hours’ 
affair, is interesting enough in summer, 
but in winter it is doubly fine. First we 
passed through a landscape of low hills 
and patches of water, where Bergen mer- 
chants have their country houses in sum- 
mer, and their skating-grounds in winter. 
Here the ice was breaking up, and lying 
piled in masses of great thickness. After 
a while we again touched the sea, skirting 
the shores of the Sérefjord, an open sheet 
of blue water, whose surface, dotted with 
sails, was shining in the sunlight. We 
escaped from the stifling heat of the car, 
and stood on the platform enjoying the 
keen air, Then again the line turned in- 
land, and we were soon in the midst of as 
frowning and inhospitable a landscape as 





could well be conceived. Grey mountains 
with white peaks, and grey lakes beneath, 
mirroring their outlines; no level ground 
but the sheets of ice reaching to the rocks 
in whose steep sides the railroad was cut; 
a country of iron, a landscape of steel, 
with no relieving color save the pale blue 
sky above. Here and there a hamlet 
clinging to the sides of the rock; no other 
signs of life. Such an austere wintry scene 
was worth coming all the way from En- 
gland to see, and it was with regret that 
we were at length forced by cold and dark- 
ness to retreat once more within the car. 
Arrived at Voss we were not ill-pleased to 
be greeted by the cheery laughter of Mr. 
Fleischer, the well-known innkeeper, who, 
with his wife, made us warmly welcome. 
The large hotel, we found, was at our sole 
disposal, for other visitors there were 
none. 

Next morning we were glad to throw 
open the windows of our stove-heated 
rooms, and let in the fresh, keenair. With 
eager eyes we scanned the prospect. It 
was not what we expected or desired, but 
it was surpassingly lovely all the same. 
The lake lay before us, covered with ice, 
and wrapped in rolling mists, which as 
they turned and twisted, rising bere and 
falling there, gave glimpses of wooded 
hills beyond, thickly streaked with snow. 
Then again the curtain fell, and the land- 
scape resolved itself into a grey, dim 
shimmer; earth, sea, and sky seeming to 
float in mist together. Ever and anon 
came the tinkling of sleigh-bells and the 
sharp runners on the ice, as a dark sil- 
houette of sleigh and driver passed across 
the lake, its image being reflected in the 
wet ice (for there had been much rain) 
with perfect clearness. These shadowy 
figures were constantly passing along a 
track which was evidently the winter high- 
way, and the misty landscape, with the 
tinkling sounds of the bells in the clear, 
still air, combined to throw such a spell 
upon us that the unfavorableness of the 
weather was for a time forgotten. To 
gaze upon a scene of such weird beauty 
was for the present enough. 

Unfortunately for our visit there had 
been much less snow than usual in west- 
ern Norway this winter. What little had 
fallen at Voss had been turned by the re- 
cent rain and partial thaw intoice. Men 
and boys skated along the roads as the 
easiest and by far the quickest way of 
getting over the ground. The ponies, with 
their spiked shoes, were perfectly sure- 
footed, and it was pretty to see them pick- 
ing their way through the water which 
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covered the ice for some yards around the 
edge of the lake. Every now and thena 
boy would come skating rapidly down the 
ice slope that led to the margin, appar- 
ently about to take a header into the pool ; 
but a swift turn at the very edge would 
send him off ina different direction, and 
away he would glide undismayed. Chil- 
dren careered wildly down the icy roads 
on their little toboggans, but the incessant 
rain and the wetness of the ground hardly 
made the fun inviting for other than na- 
tives. It may be mentioned, however, 
that a small party of English visitors who 
were at Voss at Christmas had excellent 
skating on the lake, and in ordinary win- 
ters there would probably be no lack of 
other amusements. 

At last the weather began to show signs 
of clearing, and our host agreed that we 
might safely take a sleighing expedition to 
Stalheim, to get a view of the famous 
Naerodal, familiar enough to English trav- 
ellers in the summer, but little visited in 
the winter season, We had a merry 


starting, Mrs. Fleischer and the maid 
packing up the ladies of the party in count- 
less wraps, encasing our feet in woollen 
socks and huge fur boots, and our heads 
in shawls and hoods, till we felt sure that 
our nearest relatives would hardly know 
us; Mr. Fleischer settling us into the 


sledges and covering us with bearskins, to 
the sound of his unfailing, cheery laugh- 
ter. The young horse which was to lead 
the way, he informed us proudly, had won 
three trotting prizes in succession. Off 
we started, the sledge-bells jingling, just 
as the sun, a welcome visitor, was touch- 
ing the mountain-tops with gold. As we 
passed along the little street, the villagers 
gazed at us with an expression that was 
nothing less than awe-struck. What these 
unmistakable English people could be 
doing there in winter they evidently could 
not imagine. The single street of Voss 
was an ice Causeway, crossed here and 
there by narrow streams running a foot or 
so below the level of the road. The horses 
stepped carefully over these places, and 
the -sleighs bumped slowly after them. 
The “prize” horse proved equal to his 
reputation, and distinguished himself by 
occasional attempts to bolt, performances 
which set the sleigh swaying wildly, but 
which the occupants were too full of the 
spirit of the morningtomind. After such 
mixed winter weather as had recently been 
experienced, Norwegian roads become so 
much raised in the centre that the natives 
aptly describe them as “round,” and for 
walkers to hold their footing at the side 
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when making way for a passing sleigh is 
a work of some difficulty. The natives 
are accustomed to it, and execute a rapid 
skating movement towards the edge which 
appears to bring them into imminent dan- 
ger of descending the ever-present preci- 
pice, but they always stop in time. We, 
however, were not to the manner born, and 
in consequence occasionally found our- 
selves in a kneeling posture, thankfully 
embracing a boundary stone. When sleigh- 
ing on a road of this description, especially 
where a stream or a thawing mass of snow 
has been pouring over it, a very slight 
twist suffices to send the sleigh swirling 
sideways, particularly as the way in which 
the shafts are fixed to the runners almost 
lifts the forepart off the ground. But the 
driver on his little stool behind is equal to 
the emergency; he jumps off, seizes the 
sleigh by handles provided at the back for 
the purpose, and pulls it bodily into its 
place again. 

Leaving Voss behind us, we crossed a 
bridge over the river that feeds the lake, 
and noticed that but fora narrow channel 
the stream was ice-bound. Wooden but- 
tresses have been placed in midstream to 
protect the bridge, and these now stood 
out from a solid mass of ice. Then we 
turned our faces towards the wild country 
of the Sognfjord. As we glided along 
through the snow in the sharp morning 
air, the scene was one of perpetual change 
but of unceasing beauty. The streams, 
buried in deep ravines, were almost com- 
pletely frozen, pools of light green alone 
showing where the water had forced a 
way over the ice. The waterfalls were 
silent (a great improvement, some of us 
were heretical enough to think), and pris- 
matic colors tinged the curtains of ice and 
frozen foam which took the place of fall- 
ing water. Duringa partial thaw the water 
had poured over the rocks through which 
the road was cut, and the frost that fol- 
lowed had congealed the whole into a 
mantle of transparent green, clothing the 
rocks from head to foot, and finished here 
and there with a fringe of icicles. 

The trees had lost their frosty spangles, 
but the stems of feathery birches rose 
gracefully from their snowy beds, and 
wherever a wider landscape opened out 
the eye met nothing but a wide sweep of 
snow rising to the mountain-tops, broken 
only by patches of black rock. The shad- 
ows were blue in the sunlight, and a pale, 
turquoise sky shone above. On we whirled 
in the growing sunlight, past the old, brown 
cottages of Tvinde and the Lake of 
Opheim, now hard frozen, but which our 
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drivers, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, declined to cross. We stopped to 
change horses at Vinje, and entered the 
deserted-looking inn. A brisk business 
goes on there in summer, but now the inn 
was evidently out of use, and a bottle of 
6/ was the utmost refreshment that its re- 
sources could provide. The innkeeper 
came with us as driver, a picturesque fig- 
ure in fur cap and fur-lined coat, with a 
long scarlet muffler twisted round his 
throat and waist. On again we drove in 
the sparkling sunshine, through the lightly 
wooded country, where in summer chil- 
dren stand to open gates, till, turning round 
a sharp corner, the fissure of the “ Narrow 
dale ” came suddenly into sight, the cleft 
opening almost at our feet. I do not hes- 
itate to say that the gorge is many times 
grander in winter than in summer. The 
form of the valley, with its steep, pillar- 
like hills, can never be anything but fine, 
but in summer it is all green grass and 
grey rocks, while the top of the Jordalsnut 
bears a painful resemblance in shape and 
color to a bald head. Now, however, the 
flanks of the mountains had darkened into 
deep purple, warmed with golden tints of 
grass and lichen, while the peaks were all 
crowned with snow. Below lay the dale 
—a picture of desolation. A slender 
stream meandered, half frozen, through a 


carpet of brown grass, and a grey débris 
of fallen stones trailed like a lady’s skirt 


at the foot of every crag. Only the white 
crown of snow above relieved the severity 
of the scene. Nor did the inhospitable 
appearance of the glen belie its real char- 
acter. We much desired to go on inour 
sledges to Gudvangen, where dale deepens 
into fjord, and the narrow inlet of sea- 
water is hemmed in by high, precipitous 
rocks. But the hills, we are told, were 
taking advantage of the recent thaw to re- 
lieve themselves of superfluous burdens, 
casting down large stones at intervals into 
the valley. We might see the screes in 
process of formation if we liked, but the 
experiment would be dangerous. Further 
down, the hills of the Naerofjord were im- 
itating the bad example of their neighbors, 
and were playing the game of stone-throw- 
ing with coasiderable vigor. The houses 
of Gudvangen, nestling under the rocks, 
were in some danger, and a barn had been 
crushed in by a falling stone. The fjord, 
as is often the case with these narrow ex- 
tremities, was frozen over for a length of 
many miles ; the branch of the Hardanger 
fjord leading to Odde being likewise, we 
heard, in the same condition. When the 
ice is firm there is no difficulty, and sledges 
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|may sometimes be seen unloading cargo 
| under the ship’s side; but when it becomes 
unsafe, or has water on it, as was now the 
case, the only method of conveying mails 
and cargo is by dragging boats along the 
surface, the men jumping in whenever the 
ice gives way. Truly the exigencies of a 
Norwegian winter are no light matter, and 
one ceases to wonder at the expression of 
patient endurance which stamps the faces 
of a race engaged in such a close and con- 
stant struggle with the forces of nature. 
The discipline has tamed the wild Norse- 
man till he is as gentle as a child. 

We were reluctant to leave Stalheim, but 
the narrow limits of daylight (about this 
season from 8.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.) Com- 
pelled us to move on. We strolled down 
the zigzag road to look at the twin water- 
falls, now but shadows of their former 
selves ; gathered some juniper berries and 
alder catkins in evidence of where we had 
been, and, after a cup of coffee at the hotel 
(now rebuilding and tenanted only by work- 
men), again packed ourselves into the 
sleighs. If we had thought for a moment 
about the condition of the road we should 
have deferred the embarkation for a few 
hundred yards. Immediately below the 
hotel the road descends a steep hill, down 
which, on our arrival in the morning, we 
had seen children triumphantly toboggan- 
ing. Wesoon found that we were following 
their example, sleighs and horses sliding at 
a rapid pace down the slope. Thedrivers 
got out, and, holding the reins tightly, 
stuck their spiked boots into the ground, 
stiffened their backs, and in fact turned 
themselves bodily into brakes. Matters 
were further complicated by the second 
horse, who, in his anxiety to pass his rival, 
got himself entangled with the sledge in 
front. Fora few minutes the scene was 
lively; the ponies slid, the sleighs slid, 
the drivers cried “ Burr-r!” (Norse equiv- 
alent for “Woa!”) and ground their 
spikes into the ice, and the whole caval- 
cade descended in a sliding mass to the 
bottom of the hill, the second sleigh nearly 
rolling into the ditch by way of a finish; 
after which the ambitious horse, having 
secured the lead, set off at a gallop, and 
we all laughed heartily at our new experi- 
ence in Norwegian wayfaring. 

When we reached Opheim we found a 
number of men engaged in marking outa 
course upon the lake with birch stems, 
and inquiring the reason we learned thata 
trotting-match with light sledges was to 
take place on the lake in a day or two. 
The day was now growing grey; soon 





dusk changed to evening, and it became 
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interesting to know how the driver man-| and an hour’s interval was sufficient to 
aged to discern the colorless road from | put a good dinner upon the table. 

equally colorless surroundings ; but these; At night we went on board the Hardan- 
details are generally left to the horse. It| ger, which was to sail soon after midnight. 
was in complete darkness, and with a few | Small steamer though she was, her berths 
drops of rain on our faces, that we trotted | were comfortable ; but for some hours we 
into the lights and icy thoroughfare of | preferred the open deck and the sight of 


Voss. 

As the weather still remained uncertain, 
we determined, after a few days, to make 
a move towards the fjords. The Sognfjord 
being impracticable, we fixed our thoughts 
upon Eide on the Hardanger fjord, whence 
a steamboat could be taken to Bergen. 
Our host seemed doubtful; the roads were 
“round;” we “ mightget through.” Dis- 
regarding all gloomy hints, however, we 
set off on a sunny morning which turned 
Voss with its now visible circle of shining 
snowy hills into a fairy place. 

The scenery between Voss and Eide is 
less grand than that towards Stalheim, the 
whole Hardanger district being softer in 
character than that of the Sogn; but it 
was full of beauty, nevertheless. At the 
Graven Lake came the great pleasure of 
the day. The drivers stopped to parley 
with some men and inquired about the ice. 
“Was it safe?” “ Ja, ja, ja!” and accord- 
ingly the horses’ heads were turned down 
a short, steep slope; we splashed slowly 
through a watery border, and witha gallop 
our steeds set off across the frozen sur- 
face, the prize horse getting up an im- 
promptu race with another and beating 
him hollow. It was an exhilarating drive. 
Sometimes the ice was hard, sometimes 
rough and heavy; and sometimes “ cat- 
ice” cracked sharply as we passed over 
it, suggesting catastrophes to nervous im- 
aginations. We traversed in this way the 
whole length of the lake, several kilome- 
tres, and as we went we thought of the fish 


the winter heavens. The air was cold but 
still. Dark hills hemmed in the narrow 
fjord, in whose black water the stars 
trailed golden lines. The spell of north- 
ern enchantment was upon the scene, so 
strange in its utter stillness and in the 
sense of remoteness which it conveyed. 
Even when stowed away in our berths 
and the steamer in motion, it was difficult 
to lie still, for every now and then there 
was a sound like the crunching of ice, and 
the open porthole disclosed visions of 
black water, and dim hills streaked with 
white. At length came sound sleep, and 
it was broad daylight when we emerged 
on deck as the boat stopped at Bakke. I 
do not ask to see anything more beautiful 
than the Hardanger fjord on a sunny win- 
ter morning. It was a harmony in blue 
and white, softened with pearly tints; 
each shade of color in rock or sky being 
faithfully reflected in the still water below. 
As we turned into the sheltered bay of 
Rosendal, the steamer’s bows cutting 
through a thin sheet of ice as it went, the 
mist in the hollows gave an added touch 
of unreality to the fantastic mountain 
shapes behind, for now the sea was solid 
and the dry land seemed to float. It is 
not from the northern summer, with its 
long, suave days, its clear lights, or even 
from the witchery of its unending even- 
ings, that the romance of Norway has its 
rise; it must be sought in winter, when 
snow and storm, mist and sunlight, strug- 
| gling together, wrap the land in a halo of 








in the depths below, for whom we had mystery, making ethereal that which, seen 
angled in summers gone by. At last we | in summer’s uncompromising daylight, re- 
turned up the slope at the other end of | solves itself into prosaic matter of fact. 
the lake, where the leading sleigh distin-| Again I say, “Give me Norway in win- 
guished itself by an attempt to roll bod-| ter!” 

ily into a ditch; past the few huddled| Our journey was now practically over. 
cottages, whose inhabitants seemed all| We floated into Bergen upon the stillest 


crowded into a single window. In sum- 
mer we had visited these cottages, and the 
men had sung folk-songs to the accom- 
paniment of a Hardanger fiddle; “ Ingo- 
mard,” a fine old woman in Hardanger 
dress, working her loom awhile for our 
edification. But we had no time now to 
look up our friends. Down the steep 
slope of Skjervet we hurried, reaching 
Eide at sunset, to find fjord and the 
mountains bathed in a golden light. Mae- 
land’s hotel was in full order for visitors, 


'of calm waters. Of course our indefat- 
igable landlord was upon the quay, and 
(equally of course) he had possession of 
the luggage which we had sent by train 
from Voss. Again he took us under his 


charge, and even when we had, as we 
thought, parted from him on the deck of 
the Norge, he reappeared once more, hav- 
ing made a special journey across the 
harbor to bring us a parcel of fruit. 
There is no getting to the end of these 
Norwegians ; they have always a surprise 














in reserve, and for the hundredth time we 
had humbly to confess ourselves beaten. 
A. Amy BULLEY. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
SOME POSSIBILITIES OF ELECTRICITY. 


WE know little as yet concerning the 
mighty agency we call electricity. ‘ Sub- 
stantialists ” tell us it is a kind of matter. 
Others view it, not as matter, but as a 
formofenergy. Others, again, reject both 
these views. Professor Lodge considers 
it “a form, or rather a mode of manifesta- 
tion of the ether.” Professor Nikola 
Tesla demurs to the view of Professor 
Lodge, but thinks that “nothing would 
seem to stand in the way of calling elec- 
tricity ether associated with matter, or 
bound ether.” High authorities cannot 
yet even agree whether we have one elec- 
tricity or two opposite electricities. The 
only way to tackle the difficulty is to per- 
severe in experiment and observation. If 
we never learn what electricity is; if, like 
life or like matter, it should always remain 
an unknown quantity, we shall assuredly 
discover more about its attributes and 
functions. 

The light which the study of electricity 
throws upon a variety of chemical phe- 
nomena — witnessed alike in our little 
laboratories and in the vast laboratories of 
the earth and sun — cannot be overlooked. 
Without going into transcendental specu- 
lations as to the origin of all things, it may 
be mentioned that the theory which now 
meets with most favor as best represent- 
ing the genesis of the chemical elements 
is, that at the time each element was dif- 
ferentiated from the all-pervading Droty/, 
it took to itself definite quantities of 
electricity, and upon these quantities the 
atomicity of the element depends. Pro- 
fessor Oliver Lodge expresses this when 
he says: “ Every monad atom has associ- 
ated with it a certain definite quantity of 
electricity; every dyad has twice this 
quantity associated with it; every triad 
three times as much, andsoon.”* Helm- 
holtz considers it to be probable that elec- 
tricity is as atomic as matter, and that an 
electrical atom is as definite a quantity as 
a chemical atom. This, however, must 
not yet be regarded as a certainty, for it is 
possible that all the facts at present known 
may be explicable in another way. If an 
atom of matter is endowed with the prop- 


* On Electrolysis, British Association Reports, 1885. 
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erty of taking to itself one, two, three, or 
more units of electricity, it does not follow 
that electricity is atomic. Imagine the 
atoms of matter to act like so many bot- 
tles, capable of holding one, two, three, or 
more pints. Imagine electricity to be like 
water in the ocean, which for the purposes 
of this argument may be considered inex- 
haustible and structureless. One of the 
atomic “ bottle ” elements dipped into the 
ocean would certainly take to itself one, 
two, three, or more pints of water, but it 
would by no means follow that the ocean 
was atomic in that it was capable of being 
divided up into an infinite number of little 
parcels, each holding a pint or its multiple. 

For this and other reasons I think we 
must accept the hypothesis of the atomic 
character of electricity as not yet definitely 
proved, although it is not improbable. 

I have spoken of the “ether” —an 
impalpable, invisible entity, by which all 
space is supposed to be filled. By means 
of the ether theory we can explain electri- 
cal phenomena, as well as those appertain- 
ing to the phenomena of light. 

Until quite recently we have been ac- 
quainted with only a very narrow range of 
ethereal vibrations, from the extreme red 
of the solar spectrum on the one side to 
the ultra-violet on the other — say, from 
three ten-millionths of a millimetre to eight 
ten-millionths of a millimetre. Within 
this comparatively limited range of ethe- 
real vibrations and the equally narrow 
range of sound-vibrations all our knowl- 
edge has been hitherto confined. 

Whether vibrations of the ether, longer 
than those which affect us as light, may 
not be constantly at work around us, we 
have, until lately, never seriously enquired. 
But the researches of Lodge in England 
and of Hertz in Germany give us an al- 
most infinite range of ethereal vibrations 
or electrical rays, from wave-lengths of 
thousands of miles down to a few feet. 
Here is unfolded to usa new and astonish- 
ing world—one which it is hard to con- 
ceive should contain no possibilities of 
transmitting and receiving intelligence. 

Rays of light will not pierce through a 
wall, nor, as we know only too well, through 
a London fog. But the electrical vibra- 
tions of a yard or more in wave-length of 
which I have spoken will easily pierce 
such mediums, which to them will be 
transparent. Here, then, is revealed the 
bewildering possibility of telegraphy with- 
out wires, posts, cables, or any of our 
present costly appliances. Granted a few 
reasonable postulates, the whole thing 
comes well within the realms of possible 
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fulfilment. At the present time experi- 
mentalists are able to generate electrical 
waves of any desired wave-length from a 
few feet upwards, and to keep up a suc- 
cession of such waves radiating into space 
in all directions. It is possible, too, with 
some of these rays, if not with all, to re- 
fract them through suitably shaped bodies 
acting as lenses, and so direct a sheaf of 
rays in any given direction; enormous 
lens-shaped masses of pitch and similar 
bodies have been used for this purpose. 
Also an experimentalist at a distance can 
receive some, if not all, of these rays on 
a properly constituted instrument, and by 
concerted signals messages in the Morse 
code can thus pass from one operator to 
another. What, therefore, remains to be 
discovered is — firstly, simpler and more 
certain means of generating electrical rays 
of any desired wave-length, from the 
shortest, say of a few feet in length, which 
will easily pass through buildings and fogs, 
to those long waves whose lengths are 
measured by tens, hundreds, and thou- 
sands of miles; secondly, more delicate 
receivers which will respond to wave- 
lengths between certain defined limits and 
be silent to all others; thirdly, means of 
darting the sheaf of rays in any desired 
direction, whether by lenses or reflectors, 
by the help of which the sensitiveness of 
the receiver (apparently the most difficult 
of the problems to be soived) wou!d not 
need to be so delicate as when the rays to 
be picked up are simply radiating into 
space in all directions, and fading away 
according to the law of inverse squares. 
Any two friends living within the radius 
of sensibility of their receiving instru- 
ments, having first decided on their special 
wave-iength and attuned their respective 
instruments to mutual receptivity, could 
thus communicate as long and as often as 
they pleased by timing the impulses to 
produce long and short intervals on the 
ordinary Morse code. At first sight an 
objection to this plan would be its want of 
secrecy. Assuming that the correspond- 
ents were a mile apart, the transmitter 
would send out the waves in all directions, 
filling a sphere a mile in radius, and it 
would therefore be possible for any one 
living within a mile of the sender to re- 
ceive the communication. This could be 
got over in two ways. If the exact posi- 
tion of both sending and receiving instru- 
ments were accurately known, the rays 
could be concentrated with more or less 
exactness on the receiver. If, however, 
the sender and receiver were moving 
about, so that the lens device could not be 
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adopted, the correspondents must attune 
their instruments to a definite wave- 
length, say, for example, fifty yards. I 
assume here that the progress of discovery 
would give instruments capable of adjust- 
ment by turning a screw or altering the 
length of a wire, so as to become recep- 
tive of wave-lengths of any preconcerted 
length. Thus, when adjusted to fifty 
yards, the transmitter might emit, and the 
receiver respond to, rays varying between 
forty-five and fifty-five yards, and be silent 
to all others. Considering that there 
would be the whole range of waves to 
choose from, varying from a few feet to 
several thousand miles, there would be 
sufficient secrecy; for curiosity the most 
inveterate would surely recoil from the 
task of passing in review all the millions 
of possible wave-lengths on the remote 
chance of ultimately hitting on the partic- 
ular wave-length employed by his friends 
whose correspondence he wished to tap. 
By “coding” the message even this 
remote chance of surreptitious straying 
could be obviated. 

This is no mere dream of a visionary 
philosopher. All the requisites needed to 
bring it within the grasp of daily life are 
well within the possibilities of discovery, 
and are so reasonable and so clearly in 
the path of researches which are now be- 
ing actively prosecuted in every capital of 
Europe that we may any day expect to 
hear that they have emerged from the 
realms of speculation into those of sober 
fact. Even now, indeed, telegraphing 
without wires is possible within a restricted 
radius of a few hundred yards, and some 
years ago I assisted at experiments where 
messages were transmitted from one part 
of a house to another without an interven- 
ing wire by almost the identical means 
here described. 

The discovery of a receiver sensitive 
to one set of wave-lengths and silent to 
others is even now partially accomplished. 
The human eye is an instance supplied by 
nature of one which responds to the nar- 
row range of electro-magnetic impulses 
between the three ten-millionths of a mil- 
limetre and the eight ten-millionths of a 
millimetre. It is not improbable that other 
sentient beings have organs of sense which 
do not respond to some or any of the rays 
to which our eyes are sensitive, but are 
able to appreciate other vibrations to 
which we are blind. Such beings would 
practically be living in a different world 
from ourown. Imagine, for instance, what 
idea we should form of surrounding ob- 
jects were we endowed with eyes not sen- 
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sitive to the ordinary rays of light but 
sensitive to the vibrations concerned in 
electric and magnetic phenomena. Glass 
and crystal would be among the most 
opaque of bodies. Metals would be more 
or less transparent, and a telegraph wire 
through the air would look like a long, 
narrow hole drilled through an impervious 
solid body. A dynamo in active work 
would resemble a conflagration, whilst 
a permanent magnet would realize the 
dream of medizval mystics and become 
an everlasting lamp with no expenditure 
of energy or consumption of fuel. 

In some parts of the human brain 
may lurk an organ capable of transmitting 
and receiving other electrical rays of 
wave-lengths hitherto undetected by in- 
strumental means. These may be instru- 
mental in transmitting thought from one 
brain to another. In such a way the rec- 
ognized cases of thought transference, 
and the many instances of “ coincidence ” 
would be explicable. I will not speculate 
on the result were we eventually to catch 
and harness these “ brain-waves.” 

Whatever be the length of the electric 
wave, the velocity with which it travels is 
constant, and is equal to the velocity of 
light, or about one hundred and eighty 
thousand miles a second. Professor Oli- 


ver Lodge, who has worked for some years 
on these subjects, gives * formule for cal- 
culating the frequency of vibration and 
the wave-length of the electrical rays given 
by the discharge of Leyden jars of differ- 


ent capacities. The bigger the jar and 
the greater the size of the circuit the 
longer will be the waves. Thus, a pint 
jar discharging through a two-yard circuit 
will give waves of a length of fifteen or 
twenty metres, and they will follow each 
other at the rate of ten millions a second. 
A jar the size of a thimble will give 
waves only about two or three feet long, 
and they will succeed one another at the 
rate of two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred millions a second. With every 
diminution in size of the apparatus the 
wave-lengths get shorter, and could we 
construct Leyden jars of molecular dimen- 
sions, Professor Lodge considers the rays 
might fall within the narrow limits of visi- 
bility. We do not know the ultimate 
structure of a molecule sufficiently to un- 
derstand how it could act as a Leyden jar; 
yet it is not improbable that the discontin- 
uous phosphorescent light emitted from 
certain of the rare earths, when excited by 
a high tension current of electricity in a 


* Modern Views of Electricity, pp. 246-7. 
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good vacuum, is really an artificial produc- 
tion of these electric waves, sufficiently 
short to affect our organs of vision. If 
such a light could be produced more easily 
and more regularly, it would be far more 
economical than light from a flame or from 
the arc or incandescent lamp, as very little 
of the energy is expended in the form of 
heat rays. Of such production of light 
nature supplies us with examples in the 
glow-worm and the fire-flies, whose light, 
though sufficiently energetic to be seen at 
a considerable distance, is accompanied 
by no liberation of heat capable of detec- 
tion by our most delicate instruments. 

By means of currents alternating with 
very high frequency, Professor Nikola 
Tesla has succeeded in passing by induc- 
tion, through the glass of a lamp, energy 
sufficient to keep a filament in a state of 
incandescence without the use of connect- 
ing wires. These lamps possess one in- 
teresting feature: they can be rendered at 
will more or less brilliant by simply alter- 
ing the relative position of the outside and 
inside condenser coatings. If exhausted 
glass tubes are used as the source of light, 
very beautiful effects are produced. The 
electric generator is capable of exciting 
the tubes at a considerable distance, and 
the luminous effects are very striking. 
For instance, if a tube be taken in one 
hand, the observer being near the gen- 
erator, it will be brilliantly lighted, and 
will remain so, no matter in what position 
it is held relatively to the observer’s body. 
Even with tubes having no electrodes 
there is no difficulty in producing by this 
means sufficient light to read by, and the 
light will be considerably increased by 
the use of phosphorescent materials, such 
as yttria, uranium-glass, etc. 

The ideal way of lighting a room would 
be by creating in it a powerful, rapidly 
alternating electrostatic field, in which a 
vacuum tube could be moved and put any- 
where, and lighted without being metalli- 
cally connected with anything. Professor 
Tesla has obtained such a condition 
by suspending, some distance apart, two 
sheets of metal, each connected with one 
of the terminals of the induction coil. If 
an exhausted tube is carried anywhere 
between these plates it remains always 
luminous. In such a room, in addition to 
the luminous phenomena mentioned, it is 
observed that any insulated conductor 
gives sparks when the hand or any other 
object is approached to it, and the sparks 
may often be powerful. 

Alternating currents have at best a 
somewhat doubtful reputation; but it fol- 
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lows from Tesla’s researches that, as the 
rapidity of the alternation increases, they 
become incomparably less dangerous. It 
further appears that a true flame can now 
be produced without chemical aid—a 
flame which yields light and heat without 
the consumption of material and without 
any chemical process. To this end we 
require improved methods for producing 
excessively frequent alternations and enor- 
mous potentials. The energy required is 
very small, and if light can be obtained as 
efficiently as, theoretically, it appears pos- 
sible, the apparatus need have but a very 
small output. For the production of light 
at least, the heavy machinery at present in 
use would seemtobeunnecessary. There 
being a strong probability that the illumi- 
nating methods of the future will involve 
the use of very high potentials, one of the 
problems in the near future will be to per- 
fect a contrivance capable of converting 
the energy of heat into energy of the re- 
quired form. The extent to which this 
new method of illumination may be practi- 
cally available experiment alone can de- 
cide. In any case our insight into the 
possibilities of static electricity have been 
extended, and the ordinary electrostatic 
machine will cease to be regarded as a 
mere toy. 

Another tempting field of research, 


scarcely yet attacked by pioneers, awaits 


exploration. I allude to the mutual action 
of electricity and life. No sound man of 
science endorses the assertion that “ elec- 
tricity is life;” nor can we ever venture 
to speak of life as one of the varieties or 
manifestations of energy. Nevertheless, 
electricity has an important influence upon 
vital phenomena, and is in turn set in ac- 
tion by the living being, animal or vegeta- 
ble. We have electric fishes— one of 
them the prototype of the torpedo of mod- 
ern warfare. There is the electric slug, 
which is reported to have been met with 
in gardens and roads about Hornsey Rise, 
and which, if touched, occasioned a mo- 
mentary numbness of the finger-tip. There 
is also an electrical centipede. In the 
study of such facts and such relations the 
scientific electrician has before him an 
almost infinite field of inquiry. 

If we take a bird’s-eye view of the solid 
work that lies ahead, the first requisite is 
certainly a source of electricity cheaper 
and more universally applicable than the 
tedious conversion of chemical energy 
into heat, of heat again into mechanical 
power, and of such power into electric 
current. It is depressing to reflect that 
this roundabout process, with losses at 
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every step, is still our best means of ob- 
taining a supply of electricity. Until this 
is accomplished, we are still haunted by 
the steam-engine with its clouds of smoke 
and its heaps of cinders and ashes. Water 
power to set dynamos in action is only 
available in exceptional cases, and very 
rarely indeed in our country. Whilst we 
are seeking for cheaper sources of elec- 
tricity, no endeavor must be spared to 
tame the fierceness of those powerful 
alternating currents now so largely used. 
Too many clever electricians have shared 
the fate of Tullus Hostilius, who, accord- 
ing tothe Roman myth, incurred the wrath 
of Jove for practising magical arts, and 
was struck dead with a thunderbolt. In 
modern language, he was simply working 
with a high tension current, and, inad- 
vertently touching a live wire, got a fatal 
shock. 

We know that the rays of the arc light, 
allowed to act judiciously on plants, may, 
to a more or less extent, compensate for 
lack of solar heat and light ; but so long as 
electric energy is so costly, we cannot 
bring this interesting fact into industrial 
practice. In respect to vegetation, it is 
still uncertain whether electrical currents 
exercise any decided or uniform influence 
upon growing crops of grain or fruit; or 
whether such influence would be favorable 
or the reverse. Experiments tried by the 
late Sir W. Siemens lead to the opinion 
that electricity may induce earlier and 
better harvests; but much further study 
is here needed. Nor have we yet solved 
the equally important and closely con- 
nected question, whether we may by elec- 
trical action rout the parasitical insects 
and fungi which in some seasons rob us of 
no less than the tenth of our crops. A 
moderate estimate puts the mear loss in 
the home kingdoms at 12,000,000 per 
annum. In India and some of the colo- 
nies, a number of destroyers, which it is 
not my business to specify, are less easily 
contented. Like Falstaff, in the words of 
Dame Quickly, they seek to take, “not 
some, but all.” The attacks of the phyl- 
loxera have cost our French neighbors 
more than did the Franco-Prussian war. 

It has been found in not a few experi- 
ments that electric currents not only give 
increased vigor to the life of the higher 
plants, but tend to paralyze the baneful 
activity of parasites, animal and vegeta- 
ble. Here, then, is unlimited scope for 
practical research, in which the electrical 
engineer must join forces with the farmer, 
the gardener, and the vegetable physi- 
ologist. We have definitely to decide 
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whether, and under what circumstance, 
electricity is beneficial to our crops; and 
whether, and under what conditions, it is 
deadly to parasitic pests. 

With regard to the possible applications 
of electricity to agriculture, I may mention 
that the total amount of wis viva which 
the sun pours out yearly upon every acre 
of the earth’s surface, chiefly in the form 
of heat, is eight hundred thousand horse- 
power.* Of this mighty supply of energy 
a flourishing crop utilizes only thirty-two 
hundred horse-power, so that the energy 
wasted per acre of land is seven hundred 
and ninety-six thousand eight hundred 
horse-power. We talk loudly of the im- 
portance of utilizing the refuse of our man- 
ufactures ; but what is the value of alkali 
waste, of furnace slags, of coal tar, or of 
all of them together, compared to the loss 
of seven hundred and ninety-six thousand 
eight hundred horse-power per acre ? 

The application of electricity to sanitary 
improvements is another possibility, turn- 
ing again mainly on a cheap supply of 
current. The electrical treatment and 
purification of sewage and industrial waste 
waters is a demonstrated reality which 
merely requires a reduction in the cost of 
the agent employed. 

The sterilization, z.e., the destruction 
of disease germs by electrical means, of 
the water supply of cities has been pro- 
posed and discussed. Theoretically, it is 
possible, but the practical difficulty of 
dealing with the vast volumes of water 
required for the daily consumption of Lon- 
don is prodigious. But, “a difficulty,” 
said Lord Lyndhurst, “is a thing to be 
overcome.” There isa still more impor- 
tant consideration : the living organisms 
in water are by no means all pathogenic — 
many are demonstratively harmless, and 
others are probably beneficial. Pasteur 
proposed to bring up young animals on 
sterilized food and drink with a view to 
determine whether their health and devel- 
opment would be affected for the better or 
for the worse. Decisive results are not 
yet forthcoming. Before the sterilization 
of our water sources can be prudently un- 
dertaken, this great question must be first 
decided by experimental biologists. 

Another point at which the practical 
electrician should aim is nothing less than 
the control of the weather. We are told 
that these islands have no climate— 
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merely samples — that an English summer 
consists of three fine days and a thunder- 
storm, and that the only fruit that ripens 
with us is a baked apple. There is more 
than a grain of truth in this sarcasm. The 
great evil of a thunderstorm in this coun- 
try is not that the lightning may kill a 
man or a cow, or set barns or stacks on 
fire. The real calamity consists in the 
weather being upset. The storm is fol- 
lowed by a fall of temperature; and a fit 
of rain, clouds, and wind, which rarely lasts 
less than a week, sadly interferes with the 
growth and ripening of grain and fruits. 
The question is, Cannot the accumulations 
of electric energy in the atmosphere be 
thwarted, dispersed, or turned to practical 
use? In like manner we may hope to 
abate the terrible fog nuisance, which is 
now in point of time no longer confined 
to the month of November, and by no 
means limits its attacks toLondon, It has 
been shown that during a genuine London 
fog the air is decidedly electro-positive. 
What the effect would be of neutralizing 
it would not be very difficult to show. 

We hear of attempts at rain-making 
said to have been more or less successful. 
Shall we ever be able, not to reduce our 
rainfall in quantity, but to concentrate it 
on a smaller number of days, so as to be 
freed from a perennial drizzle ? 

I shall, perhaps, be styled a dreamer, 
or something worse, if I remotely hint at 
still further amending the ways of nature. 
We all know, too well, that cloudiness and 
rainfall occur chiefly by day, and clear 
skies at night. This is precisely the op- 
posite distribution to that which our crops 
require. We need clear heavens by day, 
that the supply of sunshine may not be 
interfered with, and we want clouds at 
night to prevent the earth losing by radia- 
tion the heat which it has gained in the 
day. As we have just seen, nature sup- 
plies energy amply sufficient. How is 
this enormous quantity of power to be 
made available? These are problems 
which may safely be left to the devices 
and the inspirations of our electrical engi- 
neers. 

I have thus glanced at some of the intri- 
cate electrical problems to be solved — 
some of the enormous difficulties to be 
surmounted. Progress, a word now in the 
mouth of every one, may — as Dean Swift 
observed —be too fast for endurance. 
Sufficient for this generation are the won- 
ders thereof ! 

WILLIAM CROOKES. 
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From The Leisure Hour. 
STATESMEN OF EUROPE. 


RUSSIA. 


I. 


In speaking of Russian statesmen we 
are able only to consider those men who 
occupy posts which in western Europe 
would be called ministerial, because, in 
point of fact, Russia has no statesmen 
according to our acceptation of the term. 
Of official administrators Russia has 
enough and to spare; the life of a man 
would not suffice to enumerate and de- 
scribe them all. The country is eaten up 
by a very plague of officialdom. Had it 
five-sixths fewer of these men anda larger 
measure of self-government and personal 
liberty, our daily papers would be less full 
of thrilling and heart-rending tales re- 
garding the deeds and misdeeds of official 
tyranny in Holy Russia. But Russia, as 
we all know, is an autocracy, the most 
terrible, most crushing that exists in Eu- 
rope; indeed, the last survival of that 
system which was long ago abolished in 
more civilized lands, and to which the 
French Revolution gave the coup de grace. 

In constitutional countries the will of 
the people counts for something, indeed, 
for much; the monarch or the president 
is only the emblem of that power — is 
merely its visible impersonation ; the min- 
isters are the executors and commentators 
of the will of the nation. If they mis- 
represent or misinterpret this will, they 
must cede their posts to other function- 
aries more perspicacious or more honest. 
There are, of course, men whose patriotic 
desires and ambitions are ahead of the 
people they represent, men who know how 
to point out new roads, new methods, 
towards progress and civilization. The 
will of such men is not, however, forced 
on the people by law, but by eloquent 
appeals from the tribune. Nothing of 
this kind exists, even in embryo, in Russia, 
that land of pure despotism, influenced 
by divers streams of tendency; that of 
Tartar barbarism and that of Byzantine 
exhaustion; a people, in short, of whom 
it may surely be said that it shows signs 
of rottenness before ever it has attained 
to maturity. In Russia the will of the 
nation is a thing unknown, the Russian 
czar is the only individual who has an un- 
limited power, and therefore possesses 
the possibility of manifesting his own 
will; hence his will is the law, and no 
other practically exists throughout the 
country, 

In western Europe the ministers serve 
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the kingdom — the interest of the nation 
—and are therefore called servants of the 
State; in Russia they serve the czar, and 
are hence known as servants of the czar. 
And they are nothing else. This expres- 
sion that they are servants of the czar is 
continually in the mouth of Russian offi- 
cials. For this reason we assert that 
Russia has no statesmen; still, whoever 
thinks that Russia is governed solely by 
the czar and his supreme will is utterly in 
error. In Russia “ whoever has physical 
force has power,” says one of their prov- 
erbs, and on this account in Russia every 
petty official rules. This fact is so noto- 
rious that even Nicholas I., that political 
Torquemada, himself recognized that 
Russia is governed by chefs du bureau, 
And in point of fact wherever irresponsi- 
bility has sway, where law does not exist, 
the very sentiment of legality is absent; 
where military discipline takes the place 
of moral force there can be no possibility 
either of ceding or of obeying. { Each offi- 
cial rules according to his own ideas and 
methods, and consequently in Russia there 
are as many State functionaries as there 
are officials, and of these the number is 
innumerable. 

Before proceeding to describe the pres- 
ent Russian ministers, it may be well to 
say a few words about the method in which 
in Russia the will of the czar is made man- 
ifest, and what is held incumbent on a 
Russian minister. We must bear in mind 
that the czar is sufficiently independent in 
his actions to be able to formulate a law 
without his ministers, without calling to- 
gether the Cabinet, or without presenting 
the law before his councillors. The law 
thus formed is then promulgated by the 
Senate, and is made known to the minister 
whom it concerns —let us suppose for a 
moment the minister of foreign affairs, 
who is called upon to put it into execution. 
On this account the ukase, for thus the 
personal laws of the czar are designated, 
is accompanied by a circular which eluci- 
dates the matter in question; this is sent 
to the governor of the city, or, if it be in 
the provinces, to the governor-general. 
The ukase is generally expounded in such 
a fashion that the will of the czar occupies 
a very small place, and that the ministerial 
circular, often diametrically opposed in 
spirit to the law in question as at first 
formulated, entirely overshadows the im- 
perial restriction. The governor or gov- 
ernor-general, after having received the 
ministerial circular, finds it necessary to 
furnish it with comments ; and in his turn 





he changes the sense of the ministerial cir. 
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cular according to his own views and ideas. 
He then sends the circular, thus retouched 
ana corrected, to other dignitaries, who 
once more on their part expand it and re- 
touch it, and send it to their underlings 
furnished with their personal comments. 
Thus manipulated, corrected, expanded, 
the decree finally reaches the head officer 
of the district, which latter, usually with- 
out comment, throws the pile of papers 
into the waste-paper basket, and announces 
to the authorities that their will is exe- 
cuted. 

We have cited as an example the case 
of a law emanating from the czar on his 
own personal initiative, but in practice a 
similar case rarely exists; few czars, com- 
mencing with Peter the Great, have had 
or have personal initiative; and the pres- 
ent czar, especially, rarely signs anything 
except what his ministers lay before him 
for signature — that is to say, he signs it 
if it happens to please him, or if his hu- 
mor is that way inclined; and it must be 
said that a Russian czar hardly ever studies 
seriously and carefully what is placed be- 
fore him for signature. The present czar, 
for example, has a special horror of volu- 
minous reports, and above all of those 
that relate to official questions. Docu- 
ments relating to matters of this kind, all 
of which are very long, he signs bond fide 
without examination in order to have done 
with them the sooner. The only reports 
that really interest him are those of the 
minister of war; but even here it is not 
so much the military and technical ques- 
tions that attract him, as nice points re- 
garding the cut of a uniform, or some petty 
detail of the soldier’s dress. After the 
minister of war, he gives special attention 
to the reports of the minister for foreign 
affairs, and also to those of the function- 
aries who are charged to search after the 
revolutionary hydra. The mioister of 
public instruction also enjoys some special 
attention from the czar, perhaps because 
his reports are never complicated and ex- 
ceedingly brief. It is thus that the law 
in Russia issues forth from the portfolios 
of the ministers, to submit to all those 
transformations which render the convo- 
lutions of the Circumlocution Office, as 
satirized by Dickens, a trifle in compari- 
son. Notwithstanding that this is how 
things are really done; according to the 
Russian Statute Book, before the project 
of any new law is signed by the czar, it 
should be considered by a committee of 
ministers, and if approved by them should 
be passed into one of the departments of 
the Imperial Council, where it must be 





unanimously approved, and where, if not 
approved, it must be laid before the as- 
sembled committee of another department 
of the Imperial Council, in order that here, 
if possible, it may obtain a majority of 
votes. The law, thus approved and thus 
examined, should then, and only then, ac- 
cording to the Russian Statute Book, be 
laid before the czar for signature. But 
since in Russia the Statute Book is one 
thing, and the only real Statute Book and 
law is the will of the czar, this order is 
rarely carried into effect, and a document, 
no matter in what manner it has been put 
together, is laid before the czar for his 
signature, and becomes zfso facto a law. 
Thus recently the law regarding the ex- 
pulsion of the Hebrews from Moscow 
was decreed without acquainting the com- 
mittee of ministers or the Imperial Coun- 
cil. It was settled upon simply after a 
report handed in by the minister of foreign 
affairs, who had been encouraged to this 
step by the Grand Duke Sergius Alexan- 
drovitch. On the other hand, it must not 
be thought that even if a project of law 
has been approved and discussed by the 
majority of ministers, on this account it 
will be approved bytheczar. It not rarely 
happens that Alexander III. will accepta 
law in the sense desired by the minority 
rather than the majority of his ministers, 
above all if among this minority he finds 
some of his favorites. Thus the law re- 
lating to the district commanders, one of 
the most reactionary that has been passed 
in that reactionary country for many a 
long year, and which has produced a rad- 
ical transformation in the entire internal 
organization of the empire, and has placed 
in the power of the nobles all Russia that 
is not noble, was approved by the czar in 
favor of the minority of his ministers. 
Such preference for the views of the mi- 
nority can only be explained by the fact 
that the czar dreads the least approach to 
a constitutional form of government; and 
the system which prevailed before the re- 
institution of these district commanders 
left a certain amount of self-governmentin 
the hands of various communes. This 
re-institution of district commanders is the 
bitter root of the aristocratic tree which 
the late Count Tolstoi planted but too suc- 
cessfully in Russian soil. Russia is a 
peasant State; the interests of the rural 
classes should be paramount, their tacit 
support ought to be essential for the main- 
tenance of any form of government. Alex- 
ander II. recognized this, and that is why 
he emancipated the serfs; his son, who is 
anxious to undo the few reforms that bis 
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father inaugurated, has abolished at one 
stroke the peasant’s right to self-govern- 
ment by thus placing above them these 
district commanders, and has re-introduced 
that system of unalloyed bureaucracy 
above and practical serfdom below which 
is the sum total of the changes introduced 
in Holy Russia under the reign of the 
present czar. But even the present czar 
had not the courage totally to abolish the 
antique institution founded about a hun- 
dred years ago, when a liberal wave swept 
over Russia, which gave to the peasants 
their village tribunals and a good deal of 
personal independence. He managed in- 
stead to reduce to zero the significance of 
this privilege, by placing above them 
those district commanders, whom they are 
not at liberty to elect, and who unite in 
their persons the functions both of ad- 
ministrators and judges, and who must be, 
moreover, hereditary nobles. All other 
qualifications for this important post, edu- 
cation, and even property, may be dis- 
pensed with; but hereditary nobles they 
must be, and here lies the political mean- 
ing of this reform. 

Of the issuing of ukases, of the making 
of laws, there is no end in Holy Russia; 
it is the same here as with the officials; 
there are too many of them, and they do 
not do their duty. As Count Vasili, a 
friendly critic of things Russian, has re- 
marked: “The greatest misfortune of 
Russia ts that she possesses a quantity of 
good laws, of excellent measures for pub- 
lic order, but that these laws and these 
measures only exist upon paper, and are 
never put in force.” 

There are in Russia in all ten ministers, 
and five assistant ministers or heads of 
departments who enjoy the same rights as 
the ministers, They consist of the impe- 
rial controller, who directs the chancellery 
of the emperor, the administrator of the 
chancellery of the empress, the adminis- 
trator of the chancellery of the supplica- 
tions addressed to his Imperial Majesty, 
and last, but not least, the procurator- 
general of the Holy Russian Synod. It 
is the czar himself who nominates the 
ministers, who dismisses them, who remu- 
nerates them, who punishes them. They 
are his personal servants, called on to 
execute his personal will. Russian min- 
isters, notwithstanding the multifarious 
duties thrust on them, have at bottom but 
one duty to fulfil, and this is the protection 
and conservation of the life of the czar 
and the maintenance of the monarchical 
principle in the most antiquated and des- 
potic form. The interest of the nation, of 
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the people whose territory is the largest 
in the world, not only is forgotten, but 
does not even enter into the limit of the 
functions of these ministers, or into the 
principles upon which they govern. 

The most important functionary in Rus- 
sia is the minister of the interior. Tothis 
minister, above all others, pertains as his 
chief duty the protection of the sacred 
person of the monarch ; he too must above 
all others uphold the inviolability of his 
Majesty’s autocracy. Now since defence 
in its most elementary sense means mili- 
tary and police force, the post of minister 
of the interior was for a long time given 
by preference to military men, such as re- 
tired generals — men who did not need to 
have great professional courage, but who 
understood how to maintain a severe mil- 
itary discipline amorg their subordinates, 
and, better still, understood the art of 
spreading terror in the breasts of pacific 
citizens, so that they might not even dream 
of rebelling or revolting against superior 
commands. 

The murder of Alexander II. demon- 
strated two things to the Russian authori- 
ties: in the first instance, that the minister 
of the interior, chosen from among the 
generals of the army, was not on that ac- 
count necessarily in a position to protect 
the life of the czar; and in the second 
place it proved how unfounded was the 
idea that had become current under Alex- 
ander II.’s more liberal régime, that a few 
concessions accorded tothe people would 
suffice to render the personal security of 
the czar greater, and to engender patriotic 
feelings. Once these facts were so plainly 
evinced by the murder of the autocrat, his 
son and successor Alexander III. decided 
that in future he should nominate civilians 
to the important post. The first person 
chosen under this new régime was the 
ex-diplomat Ignatieff. Ignatieff is a man 
of whom much has been said and written, 
and concerning whom the most contradic- 
tory statements are afloat. He was cer- 
tainly intelligent, but he had too much of 
the Slav easy-going and indolent character 
to be a good ruler of men. Ambitious, 
vacillating, desirous to be all things to all 
men, he gave with one hand and took back 
with the other. Lavish in promises, he 
was lax in their performance. Further, 
he had no organizing capacity, and while 
desirous to change, ameliorate, and reform 
the chaotic conditions he found reigning 
in his ministry, he was quite incapable of 
tackling with so gigantica task. On his 
fall he was succeeded by Count Dimitri 
Tolstoi, one of the most despotic and retro- 
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grade officials it has been the fate of Rus- 
sia, which has brought about much in this 
respect, to produce. Certainly the assas- 
sination of the late czar Alexander II. was 
net merely a crime, but a blunder. As 
George Brandes, the eminent Danish 
critic has justly observed : “ Nothing has 
set Russia further backward than this 
occurrence, which was pregnant with 
misfortune. It immediately prevented 
the formation of a sort of parliamentary 
constitution which had just then been 
promised. It frightened the successor to 
the crown back from the paths his father 
had entered upon at the beginning of his 
reign, and it seemed to justify the rulers in 
reprisals and measures of persecution of 
every kind.” Alexander III. selected his 
instrument well when he elected Count D. 
Tolstoi to fill the post left vacant by Igna- 
tieff. A very different man was this, 
neither vain nor ambitious—a calm, 
glacial person who neither ceded nor 
obeyed, who was inspired by all the fatal- 
ism, the superstition, those dominant char- 
acteristics of the Slav, but who lacked the 
Slav enthusiasm and power of soaring. 
As Vasili remarks, he was “a mathema- 
tician grafted upon a tyrant.” Before 


being called to fill the post of minister of 
the interior, he had been chief of the 
department of public instruction, and his 


elevation to the higher post struck terror 
into the hearts of all Russians. They 
knew how the universities and schools had 
trembled under his iron hand, and could 
foresee that in this new post his hand 
would weigh upon them no less heavily. 
The Liberals accused him of desiring to 
put into practice once more the despotism 
of Ivan the Terrible, and it is certainly 
beyond question that under his régime 
Nihilism and discontent in all its various 
forms have increased in Russia. Noman 
was ever more hated in a country than 
Tolstoi was in his; his name was exe- 
crated, his person detested and feared, but 
the emperor and the officials liked him. 
He served their purpose, their aims, and 
when he died in April, 1889, they mourned 
his loss as that of a good public servant. 
His policy cannot be stigmatized as vio- 
lently reactionary; had it been violent it 
would perhaps have met with more resist- 
ance. No, it was rather a persistent, 
steady policy of quiet opposition to all 
modern ideas. Monsieur Durnoff was 
chosen as his successor, who immediately 
made known to all his subordinates that 
he should follow entirely in the steps of 
his predecessor — and so, indeed, he has 
faithfully done. He does all in his power 
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to imitate Tolstoi ; but he lacks the energy 
of Tolstoi, the experience. Neither does 
he so fully understand State questions. 
Tolstoi was a fervent partisan of conserv- 
atism; that is to say, he recognized the 
necessity of the imperial autocracy, not so 
much in the name of the czar as in the 
name of the privileged classes, in the 
name of the rights of the nobles, im- 
pugned, according to the ideas of Tolstoi, 
if the people had also enjoyed some lib- 
erty. The system on which he worked was 
to subject and subdue the peasants, and to 
upraise and protect as far as possible the 
nobility, whose rights had become cur- 
tailed after the emancipation of the serfs 
under Alexander I]. Seven years did 
the rule of Tolstoi endure, and for seven 
years this policy was consistently carried 
through. 

This is not the place to demonstrate all 
the absurdity of a similar system, of the 
fruitlessness of such efforts to return into 
antique roads which even Russia herself 
had abandoned during the last thirty years, 
For our purpose it is enough to say that 
only the czar’s want of perspicacity, the 
mediocrity of his intelligence, could have 
forced him thus blindly into the arms of 
Tolstoi ; because surely there is nothing 
more perilous for absolutism than to be 
surrounded with a strong nobility. But 
the czar could not see anything else in the 
measures of Tolstoi but the aspiration to 
institute a class that should form the prop 
and stay of the empire ; and when Count 
Tolstoi died the czar telegraphed to his 
widow that the death of her husband was 
an irreparable loss, that it would be im- 
possible to find any one to take his place. 
Still, a substitute was found, but in choos- 
ing Durnoff to succeed Tolstoi, the czar 
showed that he did not desire to have 
about him a man of talent, but rather an 
obedient public servant. He doubtless 
feared that a capable and independently 
thinking man would break with the system 
which had now become a part and parcel 
of the institutions of the land, and with 
which his own name had become identi- 
fied. If William II. chose Caprivi as his 
chancellor instead of Bismarck, it was be- 
cause William desired to hold the reins 
of government in his own hands; for 
the same reason Alexander III. chose 
Durnoff to succeed Tolstoi, with the sole 
desire that Russia should continue to be 
governed according to the ideas of the 
defunct minister. 

Durnoff owes his career to a mere 
chance. When in 1881 General Ignatieff 
held the portfolio of minister of the inte- 
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rior, he begged the czar to nominate Dur- | 


noff as his assistant, meaning a man of the 
same name with that of the actual minister, 
a friend of Ignatieff, and a good Slavo- 
phile. 

“Which Durnoff?” 
“ That stupid general ?” 

“The governor of Ekaterinoslaff,” 
promptly replied the ex-diplomat Igna- 
tieff, instantly observing that the czar was 
not too much disposed in favor of his Jro- 
tégé,and desiring to get out of the quan- 
dary in which he found himself. Now 
Ignatieff knew nothing but the mere name 
of this Durnoff, and yet, nolens volens, he 
had to accept him as his assistant. Thus 
a man who was nothing but a simple ad- 
ministrator came to hold one of the most 
important offices of State. When Igna- 
tieff was succeeded by Tolstoi, Durnoff 
was chosen to the post of head official of 
the chancellery of the emperor, and then 
was nominated minister of internal affairs. 
During the two years that he has held his 
post he has initiated no political measures, 
for all those passed under his rule were 
already prepared by Count Tolstoi, who 
thus continues, though dead, still to fill 
his original office. In fact, at present 
M. Durnoff has shown himself nothing but 
the political executor of his predecessor — 
z.¢., wholly opposed to the modern spirit, 


asked the czar. 


for those are the terms of the testament 


to which he gives effect. In the whole 
Western world the march of events is 
all one way; government becomes more 
and more self-goverament. In Russia, in 
so many respects a land of change, where 
the material novelties of Western civiliza- 
tion are greedily adopted and copied, the 
rulers are for the present steaming right 
against the stream which carries along 
the rest of Europe. Not only do they 
seem bent upon resisting demands for 
further popular reforms, but they are busy 
withdrawing some of those introduced by 
the late czar. The men most influential 
in the counsels of Alexander III. seem 
fairly persuaded that the telephone and 
electric light may be freely used without 
their spreading enlightenment among the 
masses, and that railroads and popular 
government have no rational connection. 
One of Durnoff’s latest moves has been 
the publication of an ukase diminishing 
and abridging the jurisdiction of the jury, 
in fact, leaving that tribunal next to noth- 
ing todo. To special courts composed of 
judges are arsigned many of the crimes 
which a free people would consider pecul- 
iarly fit to be decided by a popular tribunal 
—that is to say, offences alleged to be 
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committed by government officials, acts of 
insubordination or insults to such officials, 
and frauds orforgeries. Trial by jury has 
not been, it is said in justification of this 
measure, very successful in Russia; it 
was introduced crudely and hurriedly, and 
the people did not make better use of it as 
they became better accustomed to it. In 
Russia the juryman has been too much 
emotional and lenient; he has allowed 
hardened offenders, whose guilt was man- 
ifest to every one, to escape for purely 
sentimental reasons; he is untrustworthy 
where a person happens to be charged with 
an offence against the State. These criti- 
cisms concerning the failure of the system 
are not entirely unfounded, but, as one 
competent to speak has remarked: “It is 
hard to say whether the miscarriages of 
justice have been due more to the unfit- 
ness of the Russian people in their pres- 
ent conditions to make good use of an 
alien system, or to an ill-regulated desire 
to protest, in season and out of season, 
against abuses in the system of govern- 
ment, and to employ those systems as an 
engine of agitation.” Much the same 
charge was made as to the behavior of the 
district justices of the peace, who, it was 
said, would not, put sentiment and politics 
aside, but persisted in being philanthro- 
pists and reformers. That.is why they 
too have been replaced by the new district 
administrators, nobles and landowners, 
who it is thought are likely to act more to 
the satisfaction of the minister of the inte- 
rior. Yet another backward step has been 
the formation of the State police into a 
powerful independent department entirely 
distinct from the Home Office. This de- 
partment is also presided over by a Dur- 
noff, cousin of the above. With bitter sad 
truth it may be said that in the hands of 
this Durnoff lies the destiny of all the 
Russians, since it is his office to persecute 
all revolutionary elements. 

It is a curious fact worth naming that 
this man is greatly interested in the young 
Russian literature, and that his favorite 
authors are Corolenco and Potapenko, the 
latter the author of that successful book 
lately translated into English under the 
title of “* A Russian Priest.” Were it not 
for the fact that Potapenko writes in a 
manner that attracts the favor of Dur- 
noff, doubtless this exquisite literary gem 
would have been put under the ban of the 
censorship, for what are its contents but a 
preaching of doctrines of the truest toler- 
ance and freedom from prejudice? The 
tendency of Corolenco’s writings, too, is 
purely humanitarian, and gently opposed 
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to all tyranny and oppression ; and yet the 
man who likes to read such writers op- 
presses his countrymen beyond all powers 
of endurance, were not Russian powers of 
endurance so marvellously great. A sim- 
ilar combination of cynical arbitrariness 
and barbarous cruelty, even Russia, accus- 
tomed to much in this respect, has not 
possessed for some while past. Itis in 
Durnoff’s power to condemn men to exile 
for life on such charges as that “ of belong- 
ing to a society that intends at a more or 
less remote time in the future to overthrow 
the existing form of government.” 

In a country in which every action of 
the life of a citizen, even the most private, 
is regulated by rules formulated by tie 
police, it is obvious how important is this 
post held by M. Durnoff. To read some 
of the police regulations would raise a 
smile on civilized lips, did not the full 
sadness of it all weigh on us, and did we 
not realize what terrible suffering this 
rigid oppression means to thousands of 
our fellow-creatures. The legislation re- 
lating to the police fills more than five 
thousand sections in the collection of 


Russian laws; and it is no exaggeration 
to say that in the villages, away from the 
centres of education aud enlightenment, 
the police are the omnipresent and omnip- 
otent regulators of all human conduct, a 


sort of incompetent bureaucrat substitute 
for Divine Providence. They determine 
when people should partake of the holy 
communion, they regulate the sale of 
tooth-powder, of soap, of starch, of bril- 
liantine, of insect-powder ; it is necessary 
to offer for their supervision the visiting- 
cards of all the citizens, their seals, their 
rubber stamps; to take a book out of the 
library requires a permission from the 
police; in short it would be impossible to 
follow them through their multifarious 
duties. Itis strange that the preposterous 
absurdity of the whole system, its expense, 
its ultimate inefficiency, does not strike 
the advisers of the czar, who, after all, are 
some of them men of brains and of West- 
ern culture. But the police are venal and 
corrupt, and are besides very frequently 
men of far less brains and intellectual re- 
source than those whom they are set over 
to watch. Hence it is possible to evade 
and mislead them. Were it not so, life in 
Russia would be even more terrible than it 
already is. 

Let us leave this sad theme and turn to 
yet another minister whose elevation to 
his post raised great hopes — hopes that, 
however, have scarcely been fulfilled. We 
refer to the minister of finance, Vischne- 
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gradsky. The mere nomination of this 
man in 1886 to be a member of the Supe- 
rior Council caused a sensation in the 
best Russian society. Up to this time 
there had been nominated as administra- 
tors in the Imperial Council only such 
men as occupied high posts, like gov- 
ernor-generals, senators, and the like. 
There were only two examples in which 
persons who had not previously occupied 
some post in a high administration were 
chosen into this Council, and they were 
the Count Dobrinsky and Galasceno, But 
the former was the chief of the nobles of 
the district of St. Petersburg, and by 
electing him as member of the Imperial 
Council it was shown how great an impor- 
tance was attached to the nobility; the 
second had shown himself an able man on 
divers occasions. In any case the reputa- 
tion of the two members had not been in 
any way tarnished beforehand. With re- 
gard to Vischnegradsky matters stood 
very differently. At the time cf his elec- 
tion he was known not so much as a 
professor and director of the Technical 
Institute of St. Petersburg, as he was 
notorious for being a sort of underhand 
stockbroker, who, in his position as presi- 
dent of the district and director of a rail- 
way, was able to “bull” and “bear” 
shares according to his own profit. 

Whoever understands what is meant by 
a railway company in Russia will know 
how these companies rob the government 
without mercy, and will also know how 
the main art of the director consists in 
misleading the government in the most 
able manner in order to enrich himself at 
their expense. And now all of a sudden 
a director of this kind, and above all one 
who enjoyed the reputation of being an 
especially sharp card, was elected to form 
a member of the Imperial Council — that 
is to say, was called upon to protect the 
interests of the government and of society. 
After this, his further elevation as minis- 
ter of finance no longer astonished any- 
body, for all had foreseen that his previous 
nomination was only the first step towards 
a portfolio. Vischnegradsky owes the 
high post he now occupies almost entirely 
to the defunct editor of the Moskowskia 
Vedomosti, the notorious Katkoff, a jour- 
nalist who enjoyed the special confidence 
of the czar. Katkoff knew how to per- 
suade his friend Tolstoi, then the minister 
of the interior, that no one was better 
suited for recommendation to the czar 
than Vischnegradsky, who was so learned 
in all financial matters. 

Notwithstanding, at that moment Visch- 
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negradsky was not elected. In his place 
was chosen N, C. Bunghe, who held the 
post of president of the Council of Minis- 
ters. Bunghe, who had been a professor 
of political economy, directed the ministry 
from 1881 to 1887, and left a good memory 
behind him, thanks to his attempts to 
regulate factory labor and his desire to 
lighten the burden of the taxes and to 
cause them to bear more heavily upon cap- 
ital and less heavily uponlabor. As might 
be expected, his attempts only remained 
good intentions, for they met with formi- 
dable opposition in the Russian merchant 
class, especially among the merchants of 
Moscow, who found an able defender in 
the person of Katkoff. Profiting on the 
one hand by his own personal influence, 
and on the other taking advantage of the 
well-known fact that Bunghe was opposed 
to limiting the liberty of the press, Kat- 
koff, by means of his paper, daily lashed 
the minister of finance, declaring that he 
was the cause of all the miseries under 
which the country groaned, accusing him 
of Liberalism, of Nihilism, and even of 
revolutionary leanings. 

This paper war continued for a long 
while, until at last Katkoff won, and 
Bunghe was replaced by Vischnegradsky. 
Under this new minister the commercial 
classes rejoiced. The Russian merchant 


is retrograde, lazy, bigoted, and ignorant; 
he understands but one way of enriching 
himself, and that is by means of prohibi- 
tive taxes; and the new minister followed 


the protectionist policy @ outrance. The 
interest of the people, of the laboring 
classes, was totally ignored. Accustomed 
to the manipulation of stocks and shares, 
the minister, instead of occupying himself 
with radical reforms, busied himself with 
various Stock Exchange interests, think- 
ing by this means to raise Russian credit. 
But these operations have not helped him; 
whatever manipulations he may try to 
make with Russian paper money, the Rus- 
sian rouble will not on this account obtain 
a fixed value in the European market. 

All these conversions of Russian credit, 
the issue of new shares with or without 
interest, the buying of gold, and much 
besides, are powerless to ameliorate the 
state of the Russian peasant, of the Rus- 
sian artisan; nor do they enable the peo- 
ple to develop their industry or their 
commerce; they have not the power to 
satisfy the consumer. Vischnegradsky 
vaunts as one of his merits the lack of a 
deficit in his budget during the last two 

ears; but during these years Russian 
arvests had been especially good, and had 
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contributed to make the rouble rise in 
value, augmenting the contributive force 
of the people. Besides, and this is most 
essential, the absence of a deficit is only 
important when the imports are so great 
that they cover the exports; but if the 
absence of a deficit is due only to no costs 
having been incurred for the necessities 
of the people, this balance only reveals 
their horrible poverty, and not the normal 
equipoise. And under a deficit we must 
understand the disproportion between the 
needs of a nation and the means to sat- 
isfy them. Itis only a Russian minister 
of finance who judges the solidity of an 
institution in the sense of an equipoise of 
the budget in measures purely financial 
and fiscal, and not in economical measures 
that embrace the whole of a people’s life, 
industrial and social. 

Notwithstanding that Vischnegradsky 
has been a professor, and therefore is a 
man of some learning, notwithstanding 
that he was educated in Paris, scarcely did 
he become minister than he grew to hate 
publicity of every kind. A journal or 
review, no matter which, if it permitted 
itself the smallest criticisms of his meas- 
ures, was immediately punished. Of re- 
cent times the Russian press has dared to 
write nothing concerning the ministry of 
finance except dithyrambics of the minis- 
ter of finance. Last year (1891) Visch- 
negradsky was especially proud of his 
budget, which, contrary to custom, was 
published in October instead of towards 
the end of December. This departure 
may probably be ascribed to his desire to 
prove to his French friends the sound- 
ness of the Russian financial position be- 
fore the issue of the forthcoming loan. 
The realization of the budget of 1890 
showed a surplus of over sixty-five million 
roubles in the ordinary revenue over the 
ordinary expenditure; the ordinary expen- 
diture was eight hundred and seventy- 
eight million roubles. Inthe extraordinary 
budget the revenue amourted to one hun- 
dred and four million roubles, and the ex- 
penditure to one hundred and seventy-nine 
million roubles. Any one who carefully 
examines these figures will see that the 
deficit in the extraordinary revenue is 
larger than the surplus in ordinary rev- 
enue. 

The late minister of Russian finance, 
Bunghe, was always opposed to the idea 
of the conversion of ail loans into a sole 
loan; he feared that the oscillations of 
the Stock Exchange might be so great 
as to sorely shake Russian credit. The 
oscillations in a variety of loans, often 
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contradictory among themselves, are not 
followed by grave consequences, and para- 
lyze one another. ‘he present minister, 
Vischnegradsky, starts from a diametri- 
cally opposite point of view ; his great idea 
is to effect the unitarian loan, and he does 
everything in his power to bring this 
about. It was for this purpose that he 
tried to negotiate a loan from Rothschilds, 
a loan that was refused because of the 
persecution of the Hebrews in Russia, the 
Rothschilds not caring to give money toa 
country that might turn it against their 
brethren. By means of cajolery and the 
most transparent flattery, the Russians 
have now persuaded the French people 
to give them the money desired. The 
affection at present existing between the 
greatest autocracy in Europe and a repub- 
lic is a matter that causes laughter and 
amusement to unprejudiced spectators, 
and the wonder is merely how long this 
friendship willendure. It must be said in 
justice to Vischnegradsky that he is not 
in favor of the persecution of the Jews; 
he is far too acute a financier not to recog- 
nize the great importance of the Hebrews 
on the Stock Exchange, and for this rea- 
son he has always been an upholder of 
religious tolerance. But for him the per- 
secution against the Jews might have 
broken out sooner, and it is possible that 
this persecution may be the cause of his 
ultimate fall. It is a subject of constant 
dispute between him and the minister of 
the interior, who is the champion of intol- 
erance and of rigorous measures; and it 
is possible that Vischnegradsky might 
have overturned his adversary Durnoff on 
this question, if Durnoff were not the man 
of straw of the omnipotent president of 
the Holy Synod, Pobiédonostzeff. 

This infatuated zealot, who makes con- 
versions by force, even in the bosom of 
the imperial family, is the great enemy 
with whom Russia now has to combat — 
a man who desires nothing better than to 
exterminate all Protestants, and all Cath- 
olics who are not of the Orthodox Church, 
and every Hebrew ever born upon the 
earth. The czar, who has become yet 
more bigoted than he already was, in con- 
sequence of the ill-fortune that seems to 
follow his steps and those of his family, 
has already sacrificed various ministers to 
Pobiédonostzeff, and it is quite possible 
that he will in the end sacrifice to him the 
minister of finance, should any notorious 
financial failure come about. If we re- 
gard the question of a country’s finance 
merely from the financial side, and not as 
representing the general and real well- 
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being of a land, we must concede that 
Vischnegradsky is to be admired, and that 
he pursues a more patriotic policy than 
that of all his adversaries united. This 
policy, to which a certain originality can- 
not be denied, and which up to date has 
had successful results, is inspired by the 
patriotic desire to emancipate Russia from 
the domination of foreign capitalists, to 
get rid of foreign money, reducing the 
interest due to the State, by continual 
conversions cf the national loan. His 
definite desire is to put together a military 
resource in view of a possible war, to 
accumulate in the strong boxes and the 
cellars of the Imperial Bank of St. Peters- 
burg an inalienable war-treasure five times 
as great as that which Prussia preserves 
so jealously in the Julius Thurm, near 
Spandau, where three hundred and sixty 
million of marks, taken from the war in- 
demnity paid by the French, have lain 
since 1871. Phas 
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JAMES FRANCIS FITZJAMES STUART, 
Duke of Liria and Xerica, Earl of Tyne- 
mouth and Baron of Bosworth, is a per- 
sonage not without interest to Englishmen. 
His father was the Duke of Berwick, 
natural son of James II., and his mother 
was Honora, Dowager Countess of Lucan. 
He was born at St. Germain in October, 
1696, and James and his queen were his 
sponsors. So certain was Berwick of his 
own restoration to England that, on being 
created duke and peer of France, he ex- 
cluded his eldest son from the succession, 
as being destined to inherit his English 
possessions. When these hopes waned, 
Berwick relinquished to his heir the duch- 
ies of Liriaand Xerica, once the appanage 
of the infants of Aragon; and the young 
duke struck yet deeper root in Spain by 
his marriage with the sister and heiress of 
the wealthy Duke of Veragua. He was, 
moreover, endeared to Spaniards and to 
the new Bourbon dynasty by his gallant 
conduct in the War of Succession; and 
for his services at Barcelona the golden 
fleece was placed round his neck by 
Philip’s own hands. Naturally devoted 
to the Stuart cause, the Duke of Liria 
followed the Pretender to Scotland in 


* Diario del Viaje & Moscovia del Embajador 
Duque de Livia y Xérica (1727-1730). Published in 
** Coleccién de Documentos Ineditos para la Historia 
de Espafia,” Vol. XCIII. Madrid, 1889. 
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1715; and after hairbreadth escapes from 
shipwreck and dragoons, he made good 
his retreat to France. When Alberoni 
ran his tilt against the powers of Europe, 
in 1718, the duke threw in his lot with 
Spain, though his father commanded the 
French invading force. Yet he had never 
bowed the knee to Alberoni; and since 
the peace he had lived the uneventful life 
of a courtier as gentleman of the chamber. 
The magnificent Duke of Arco, and the 
satirical Marquis of Santa Cruz, with our 
sprightly Duke of Liria, formed a trio of 
inseparable friends, who gave to the mo- 
notonous domesticity of Philip and Elisa- 
beth what little life the court of Spain 
possessed. It was under these circum- 
stances that the duke formed a close 
friendship with St. Simon, who visited 
Spain as envoy extraordinary; and who 
found at Liria’s palace dinners and con- 
versation more adapted to his taste than 
the sweetmeats and solemnity of the in- 
digenous fertulia. St. Simon composed 
his “ Memoirs ” in their present form in 
later life, but they do not substantially 
differ from his less formal diaries. Their 
interest for the present purpose lies in 
the fact that it seems tolerably clear that 
the diaries formed the model for the 
work under review; and the existence 
of this work may be another obiigation 
which posterity owes to St. Simon. The 
short characters, in particular, of the chief 
personages at the various courts which 
Liria visited recall the sharp outlines of 
St. Simon’s sketches; to which indeed 
they are scarcely, if at all, inferior. The 
French writer has another point of con- 
tact with the Spanish nobleman’s diary, 
for it seems certain from the following 
passage that he had read it: “From his 
embassy the duke returned to Paris, where 
he consoled himself to the best of his 
ability for the eznuz of Spain, and where 
we met each other again with great pleas- 
ure. He even wished to give me some 
very curious pieces of his composition 
upon the court and government of Rus- 
sia.”* It was these lines that led us to 
welcome the publication of this diary, and 
to believe that it contained more interest- 
ing matter than the average of unpublished 
documents. 

St. Simon was professedly a panegyrist 
of his friend. Hedescribes him as being 
intelligent, honorable, and reasonably am- 
bitious. His conversation was very gay, 
and also instructive when he was made to 
talk about what he had seen in different 


® Mém. de St. Simon, ed. Chéruel, xviii. 23. 
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countries, and seen extremely well. A 
thorough courtier, he could unbend with- 
out sacrifice to dignity. So peculiar was 
his talent for languages, that he could 
speak Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, 
English, Scotch, Irish, German, and Rus- 
sian like a native. Passionately devoted 
to pleasure, he was made for a free, varied, 
and agreeable social circle, which he did 
not find in Spain. 

English ministers formed a less flat- 
tering estimate of the duke. Scattered 
references to him are to be found in the 
despatches of Colonel Stanhope and 
Benjamin Keene, and they are rarely 
complimentary. This was partly due to 
Hanoverian prejudice, for his palace was 
the asylum for all Jacobite refugees and 
adventurers who starved or fattened on 
Spanish bounty and credulity. Yet it is 
noticeable that the same criticisms are not 
applied to the party leader, the Duke of 
Ormond. Liria’s intimacy with the Duke 
of Wharton was perhaps hardly creditable. 
“The formidable hero over his bottle,” as 
this adventurer was termed by Holzen- 
dorf,* was, wrote Stanhope, hardly ever 
sober, and never had a pipe out of his 
mouth.t Keene was not unduly moderate, 
for the Abbé Montgon, who accompanied 
him to Gibraltar, was lost in admiration at 
the geniality of this shrewd diplomatist in 
drinking level with the officers of the gar- 
rison. Yet Keene also spoke contemp- 
tuously of Liria as the leader of the young 
Jacks who in their cups restored the Pre- 
tender. Even after the close of the events 
recorded in his diary, when Liria, with a 
considerable diplomatic reputation, was 
sent to Vienna to forward an Anglo-Im- 
perial alliance, he is described by Keene 
as “ but a vain, weak creature, full of proj- 
ects and suspicions, and consequently 
difficult to treat with.” { Readers of the 
diary will probably convince themselves 
that there is some truth in Keene’s sharp 
criticisms, as well as in St. Simon’s pane- 
gyric. 

Early in 1725 the diplomatic conscience 
of Europe was shocked by the arnounce- 
ment of the unnatural alliance between 
the two irreconcilable rivals of the War 
of Succession. Ripperdd, who, if not the 
author, had been at least the agent of this 


* Holzendorf to Delafaye, April 29, 1726. Record 
Office: Spain, 179. 
t The Bavarian had promised to obtain for Stanhope 
a detailed plan by Liria for the invasion of Scotland, 
but for ten whole days he was unable to procure it, 
because the duke was incessantly drinking with Whare 
ton. (Stanhope to Newcastle, May 6, ._~ Ibid. 
ecord Offices 


t Keene to Delafaye, April 13, +73. 
Spain, 196. 














combination, fell a victim to the fire which | 


he had kindled; but his fall only added 
fuel to the flames. In the autumn of 1726 
over against the allies of Vienna stood the 
alliance of Hanover, composing France 
and England, to whom the States accorded 
grudging, and the king of Prussia untrust- 
worthy, support. In September, when its 
prospects seemed peculiarly gloomy, the 
court of Madrid was cheered by the news 
that the emperor had formed a close alli- 
ance with the czarina, the widow of Peter 
the Great. Stanhope gives a graphic 
picture of the excitement which this an- 
nouncement caused.* The czarina’s fleet 
was believed to be at sea, and the war in 
the north begun; nothing was thought 
more certain than that the English Baltic 
squadron had been destroyed, the king of 
Prussia frightened from the alliance, while 
King George would in a few months lose 
his German electorate, and the Pretender 
be seated on the throne of England. The 
Duke of Liria publicly announced that it 
would shortly be a crime in Spain to men- 
tion George as king; he and his friends 
at a royal concert played the old Jacobite 
tune, “The king shall enjoy his own 
again;” and on an explanation of its 
meaning, the queen replied, “ I wish Stan- 
hope would come here that we might wel- 
come him with this tune.” It was publicly 
stated in King George’s speech to Parlia- 
ment, and has been taken for granted 
since, that the Pretender’s restoration was 
one of the very secret articles which sup- 
plemented the Treaty of Vienna.ft This 
was not the case, but it was unquestionably 
included in the somewhat visionary pro- 
gramme of the Spanish court, and Albe- 
roni’s idea of throwing a Russian force 
upon the eastern coasts of Britain was 
revived. For this purpose it was essential 
to form a direct alliance with the Musco- 
vite court. Liria’s personal friendship 
with his king and queen, his Jacobite en- 
thusiasm, his high rank and great social 
qualities, marked him out to be, as was 
believed, the first Spanish ambassador to 
the court of Russia. In December, 1726, 
his instructions, which are printed in an 
appendix to the diary, were presented to 
him. They provided for the formation of 
an alliance similar to that already existing 
between the czarina and the emperor, with 
such alterations as the different circum- 
stances demanded, especial precautions 


* Oct. 4, 1726. Record Office: Spain, 179. 

t These very curious articles — of which Von Arneth 
failed to discover the imperial copy — exist in the 
archives of Alcal4 de Henares: Estado: Legajo, 3369, 
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being taken to throw cold water upon de- 
mands for extensive commercial privi- 
leges. The main object was the execution 
of a diversion upon England by the mo- 
bilization of a fleet, under some plausible 
pretext, at Archangel or elsewhere. Even 
a small number of troops would enable the 
Pretender’s numerous partisans and the 
discontented classes to declare themselves, 
and great results would follow in favor of 
the Church, and the peace of Europe. 
Besides official instructions, the minister 
received others of a less formal and a 
somewhat miscellaneous character. He 
was ordered to hasten the march of the 
thirty thousand auxiliaries which the czar- 
ina had promised to the emperor, to amuse 
the Russian court by a proposal for a mar- 
riage between the Princess Natalia and 
Don Carlos, who was seriously, however, 
intended for the Archduchess Maria The- 
resa, and ex route to effect a reconciliation 
between the Pretender and his wife, whom 
his bad conduct had driven from her home, 
After visiting the Pretender at Bologna, 
he was instructed to enter into confidential 
communications with the court of Vienna, 
and thence to repair to those of Dresden 
and Berlin. 

Thus the duke’s journey across- Europe 
was a substantial part of his mission; and 
to this journey nearly a third part of his 
diary is devoted. Few persons probably 
could have described such close relations, 
in the course of three years, with the old 
and the young Pretender, the Emperor 
Charles and Prince Eugene, Augustus the 
Strong and his successor, Frederick Wil- 
liam of Prussia and the great Frederick, 
Maurice of Saxony, who was to become 
celebrated as Marshal Saxe, the Czar 
Peter I1.,the Czarina Anna, and the future 
Czarina Elisabeth, in addition to all the 
important ministers of the empire, Sax- 
ony, Prussia, and Russia. 

The duke left Madrid on March fo, 
1727, his only companions for a great part 
of his journey being his valet and attaché, 
for whom he formed a singular attach- 
ment. This latter was no less than an 
Irish captain of dragoons, one Don Ri- 
cardo Wall, of whom history had much to 
say hereafter. The diary illustrates the 
dangers of the Mediterranean coasts of 
France from African pirates, the grim 
horrors of the Riviera route, relieved only 
by San Remo with its groves of lemon 
and orange, stone-pine and palm. The 
Republic of Genoa is seen in session, and 
its ballot-box with silvered and gilded 
sides is described. Due appreciation is 
bestowed upon the Certosa, and the duke’s 
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“Venice in a day” is worthy of another 
century and another continent. The splen- 
dor of the Archbishop of Salzburg; the 
squalor of Mittau, capital of Courland; 
the amber-producing shores of the Baltic; 
the spotlessness of Dantzic doorsteps; 
the filth of east European inns, and the 
misery of eighteenth-century travel, all 
find their place in the Spanish envoy’s 
diary. Butin these pages the more im- 
portant incidents of his mission can alone 
receive attention. At Genoa the Duke of 
Liria had received the Order of the Garter 
at the hands of the Earl of Inverness, who 
informed him that, finding himself to be 
the main obstacle to the reconciliation 
of his king and queen, he had absented 
himself from the court. At Bologna the 
traveller was warmly welcomed by James 
himself, and repaid his hospitality by re- 
establishing a modus vivendi between 
the separated pair. His letter to the 
queen, who had hitherto declined to dis- 
cuss the subject, induced her to relent, 
and to return to her husband’s home. 
This was probably the most successful 
moment in the duke’s mission. It 
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amusing to read the principles enunciated 
by Elisabeth Farnese, the termagant of 
Spain, who was believed to rule her hus- 
band with absolute authority. ‘“ The Cath- 
olic queen has ordered me to tell your 
Majesty in her name that it is time to 


close so unpleasant a dispute, and that, 
even if a husband gives his wife some 
reason for displeasure, it is prudent on 
her part to disguise her feelings, and to 
attempt to restore him to his better self 
by a gentle and blind resignatioa to his 
will.” Even in the eighteenth century 
domestic scandals affected political pros- 
pects, for the queen a‘ded that this con- 
tinued separation was injuring the Stuart 
cause, not only in England, but at the 
courts from which the most support could 
be expected. The sympathetic Liria was 
loath to bid farewell to the Pretender, with 
whom he had been brought up, and whom 
he tenderly loved; and he never tired of 
looking at his children. The Prince of 
Wales was a beautiful boy of six and a 
half, agile, graceful, and intelligent; he 
could read perfectly, could speak English, 
French, and Italian fluently, and knew his 
catechism as well as his tutor. Not only 
did he ride and shoot, but was so skilful 
with his cross-bow, that he killed sparrows 
on the housetops; and if a ball were 
thrown on the ground, he would pierce it 
running without missing once in ten times. 
His brother, then two years old, was 
pretty, and remarkably strong. 
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At Vienna, the personality in whom the 
Spanish envoy was mainly interested was 
Prince Eugene, whom he enthusiastically 
regarded as a hero of the first order, pos- 
sessing all gifts, moral, physical, and in- 
tellectual. The empress was the most 
dignified and agreeable princess that he 
had seen, except perhaps her predecessor ; 
but his Bourbon prejudices led him per- 
haps to touch lightly upon the quondam 
Archduke Charles. He speaks sympa- 
thetically of the Spanish refugees who 
had crowded to Vienna, laden with honors 
and possessions by the emperor, but abso- 
lutely excluded from German society, and 
in danger of being stoned or starved upon 
the emperor’s death. During the duke’s 
visit the ambassadors of Spain, France, 
and Holland were busily discussing the 
preliminaries of peace, and on June g the 
fact of the signature was published. A 
few days previously the news reached 
Vienna that the Czarina Catherine had 
died, leaving the succession to her hus- 
band’s grandson, Peter, a boy of eleven 
years old. Aregency was appointed until 
he should be sixteen, and the change of 
government was effected with unexpected 
calm; the first minister, Menshikoff, as- 
suring the imperial government that the 
foreign policy of his court would remain 
unaltered. An equally important an- 
nouncement was that of the death of 
George I., which, had it been earlier, 
would possibly have prevented the signa- 
ture of the preliminaries, and which un- 
doubtedly long delayed their ratification 
at Madrid. The Duke of Liria conveyed 
the news ina postscript to his letter of 
June 30. He felt that, as George had to 
die so soon, he might as well have gone 
to the other world a month earlier; the 
English, instead of dictating the law to 
Spain, would then have had to come 
a-begging for conditions. Knowing the 
character of the Prince of Wales, he be- 
lieved that in six months’ time there would 
be a general revolution, if not before; and 
that if Walpole had an ounce of spirit and 
resolution, he would try to restore King 
James, which he had the power to do. 
Otherwise he was a lost man, and the new 
king would cut his head off. “Time will 
tell,” he concludes, * whether 1 am a good 
prophet or not.” The duke was not a 
prophet; but this confidential opinion 
from a leading Jacobite illustrates the 
current views respecting the fidelity of 
Walpole to the Hanoverian cause. 

Liria lingered at Vienna in the hope that 
the changed circumstances might render 


' his mission to Russia unnecessary. At 














length, however, on July 8, he took his 
leave with greater regret than when he 
left Paris, his fatherland, for the first time. 

His reception at Dresden must have 
consoled the duke for the extreme discom- 
fort of his journey. The minister, Count 
Flemming, suspected indeed that he was 
commissioned to discuss the thorny ques- 
tions of succession and religion, but was 
assured that his only mission was to re- 
new a friendship too long interrupted, and 
at most to persuade the king of Poland to 
accede to the alliance of Vienna. Social 
life at Dresden was far too busy for poli- 
tics. All day long the ambassador shot 
with the king, and dinner at the royal table 
at Pilnitz was followed by concerts and 
French plays. The queen’s very recent 
death did not interrupt the Michaelmas 
festivities. 

On the 28th there was another play, and 
then we dined in a room with four small 
tables, and lots were drawn to distribute the 
guests among them. After dinner I led off 
the ball with the king’s favorite natural daugh- 
ter, and we danced till 5 A.M. The whole 
time that the ball lasted everybody did noth- 
ing but drink, so that we were all cheerful, 
for his Majesty set the example, and at I A.M. 
there was a second supper. After the ball I 
went straight off stag-hunting, and, having 
killed five, returned home to mass, for it was 
Michaelmas day. In the evening there was 
another play, and a ball at night. This day 
also people drank quite as much as was good 
for them, so that the liveliness lasted two 
days. 

Notwithstanding the dancing and drink- 
ing and hunting, with interludes of mass, 
the ambassador did not fail to take notes 
upon the Saxon government, and regarded 
its form as being that of most well-gov- 
erned countries; consisting, as it did, of 
a cabinet of five ministers and two secre- 
taries. The real monarch was Count 
Flemming, who was abhorred both by 
king and heir; but they could not shake 
off his yoke, because he had become in- 
dispensable. A Pomeranian, and there- 
fore no vassal of the king, he is another 
striking example of the absolute cosmo- 
politanism in governmental and military 
circles in the eighteenth century. The 
little fat man, with his handsome face, had 
made a great stir in the world, yet was not 
the great man he was thought. Craving 
in vain to meddle in all the affairs of Eu- 
rope, he was reduced to domineering over 
his own court in the pettiest details, say- 
ing all the time that he was tired, and did 
not wish to interfere. A Lutheran by 


profession, he would turn Turk or Catholic 
to suit his ends. 


Eminently mediocre, he 
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believed himself to be perfection, in flirt- 
ing, in riding, in music, as in politics and 
war. He had saved vast sums of money 
and had married a Polish princess, in the 
hope of succeeding his master, and was 
constantly striving to lead the king of 
Prussia to his views. The celebrated 
elector king, Augustus the Strong, with his 
bright eyes and d@istingué though not hand- 
some features, had been the strongest man 
in Europe, and still excelled in all physical 
exercises, asin all accomplishments. No- 
body understood better than he the inter- 
ests of foreign powers and the political 
condition of Europe. His courtesy and 
kindness were unequalled, and he was 
liberal to excess; yet, notwithstanding 
the vast sums which he was squandering, 
his revenue was free from debt. Liria, 
however, does not conceal the shady side. 


In the midst of these great qualities he has 
some incurable defects ; though he works hard, 
he detests application to business, and this 
makes him lean upon his ministers. His 
affection for the feminine sex is notorious, for 
he has an infinite number of natural children; 
he has beer a little too fond of wine, and has 
committed countless excesses in the company 
ot Bacchus, as in that of Venus. In the first 
respect he is already somewhat reformed, and 
his years are bringing moderation in the sec- 
ond. Nevertheless, he is the most lovable 
monarch in Europe, and carries away the 
hearts of all who know him. 


The prince was a striking contrast to 
his father. He was tall and handsome, 
but very fat. He loathed wine, was un- 
swervingly faithful to his wife, and was a 
zealous and self-sacrificing Catholic. Not- 
withstanding a tender affection for his 
father, he lived in retirement, for fear of 
exciting the jealousy which Flemming was 
only too anxious to foster. A war of reli- 
gion in Germany seemed at this moment 
to be among immediate possibilities. 
Flemming and the Saxons feared that, 
once on the throne, the prince would cease 
to employ Lutherans, and gradually force 
his subjects into Catholicism. The min- 
ister was suspected of laying the train of 
a revolution which should place the zeal- 
ous Lutheran line of Gotha on the electo- 
ral throne, and to this were attributed his 
frequent visits to the king of Prussia. 
The Duke of Liria, however, believed 
that such a Protestant combination had 
no prospect of success against the em- 
peror, supported by the Catholic electors. 
Notwithstanding the rise of the Hohen- 
zollerns, Protestantism had, to all appear- 
ances, been greatly on the wane. 

During the duke’s Dresden visit two 
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events occurred in Russia which were 
likely to have unfortunate results for the 
Spanish mission. The imperial ambas- 
sador Rabutin died, and it was with him 
alone that the Spanish envoy was to work 
in closest harmony, and from him alone he 
could obtain the necessary lights. Equally 
serious was the sudden disgrace of Men- 
shikoff, who was ruling Russia with abso- 
lute authority, and had hoped to perpetuate 
his influence by the marriage of the young 
czar with his daughter. It was during 
Liria’s residence in Russia that injudicious 
friends caused the great minister’s final 
fall. Banished to the Isle of Berosova on 
the White Sea, he died, working with his 
own hands for sustenance —a terrible 
example to Russian royal favorites. 

The court of Berlin differed widely 
from that of Dresden. Here there was 
no Cabinet, no all-powerful minister. The 
king administered the whole monarchy 
himself. Every day the despatches were 
sent to him under seal, and he returned 
the result of his resolutions on paper to the 
ministers. He had, indeed, a Privy Coun- 
cil, but no use was made of it. The tri- 


bunals and departments forwarded a daily 
report of their proceedings to the king. 
Frequently as Frederick William has been 
described, the Duke of Liria’s impressions 
may be worth recording. 


The king was 
of middle height and fairly fat, with a 
bright complexion, though much tanned, 
for every day he spent hours in hunting. 
He always wore his blue uniform with 
waistcoat and breeches, and never took 
his boots off. He liked to dine in com- 
pany; but his table was very poor, which 
was not surprising in the stingiest prince 
in Europe. He would trust no one with 
money, and was his own treasurer and 
paymaster. Not gifted with much intelli- 
gence, he did not lack a cunning compre- 
hension of his interests, which made him 
the most unreliable of allies ; for if it were 
to his own advantage he would change 
sides on the instant. His rule was most 
disastrous for his kingdom, which, if he 
lived ten years more, would be entirely 
ruined. The beautiful town of Berlin, 
with all its facilities for navigation, had 
completely lost all its trade since his ac- 
cession, notwithstanding the presence of 
the French refugees, whose workmanship 
was as perfect as in Paris. All money 
that came into the country went to the 
treasury and never left it ; thus the sources 
of trade and wealth were inevitably dried 
up. Yet the king had his merits ; he was 
frank, and liked others to be so; he 
disliked nothing so much as hints and mys- 
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teries ;he hated women, and had no inclina- 
tion for drink, though a great smoker. His 
Calvinistic zeal amounted to hypocrisy; 
yet full liberty of conscience was accorded, 
and favor was even shown to Catholics, 
not from any affection which he bore 
them, but from love for his Grenadiers, 
for he cared for nothing else ; and as there 
were six hundred Catholics in the regi- 
ment, he favored Catholicism to keep 
these men contented. On the subject of 
Grenadiers he was a spendthrift, and 
would give all the money in his treasury 
to keep or recruit a tall man. Liria natu- 
rally visited Potsdam to inspect the cele- 
brated regiment, and was entertained at 
dinner by the officers. The first battalion 
contained no man under six feet two, 
while the tallest, Jonas, a Norwegian, 
measured seven feet. With such a regi- 
ment the king naturally thought himself a 
great warrior, and indispensable to Eu- 
rope, though his personal courage was 
open to doubt. The Guards numbered 
twenty-five hundred men, and the army 
seventy thousand of the best quality that 
the duke had ever seen, while the train of 
artillery and military stores were unsur- 
passed. The whole character of the State 
was completely military; no official could 
appear before the king except in uniform. 
The general impression left is that of 
Prussia of to-day, minus its professors. 

At Berlin, as at Dresden, the Duke of 
Liria was made welcome. He hunted with 
the king at Wusterhausen; he begged the 
life of an Irish Grenadier; and the king’s 
dinner of four courses was increased to 
six—a most unusual distinction. Yet 
it is clear that he looked forward to the 
future régime, and, paid his court to the 
prince, with whom he promised to cor- 
respond from St. Petersburg, as in fact 
he did. Frederick he regarded as a 
prince of great promise. Completely the 
reverse of his father, he was liberal, cour- 
teous, and yet reserved. He was fond of 
music and books, though he was obliged 
to read on the sly, for his father would 
have him as ignorant as himself. The 
people loved the prince as much as they 
detested the king, and the very princes of 
the blood spoke equally ill of the king and 
well of his heir in the most barefaced 
manner, 

From Berlin the Spanish minister trav- 
elled by way of Dantzic, Kénigsberg, and 
Mittau to Riga, and thence to St. Peters- 
burg. At Dantzic he stayed to buy his 
furs, and was deeply interested in the 
great Hanse town, now under Polish pro 
tectorate. He dwells on its civil and mil- 
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itary constitution, its peculiar relation to 
the Polish crown, its brisk commerce, the 
exquisite cleanliness of its inhabitants, 
and, notwithstanding its Lutheran estab- 
lishment, its toleration of Jews, Anabap- 
tists, and the numerous Catholic religious 
orders. By the senators he was greeted 
with a Latin speech and twelve pitchers 
of wine; but a greater pleasure was the 
accidental meeting with Maurice of Sax- 
ony, the elector’s natural son, who in for- 
mer years had been his intimate friend 
at Paris. The future hero had started 
badly. Having been elected by the nobil- 
ity of Courland as heir to the absentee 
and childless duke, he had fled at the ap- 
proach of General Lacy, leaving his fol- 
lowers and his luggage in Russian hands. 
For the latter he was the more concerned ; 
for one portmanteau contained his love- 
letters, and a diary of the amours of his 
father’s court, which, if once seen, might 
be his ruin. The recovery of this com- 
promising literature was one of the chief 
interests of the Duke of Liria during his 
Russian mission. 

The envoy’s stay at St. Petersburg was 
only sufficiently long to receive his first 
audience, to present his somewhat miscel- 
laneous gifts of snuff and chocolate, silk 
handkerchiefs, and perfumed pastilles, and 


to receive in return the inevitable furs. 
He was already pressed to assume the 
character of ambassador, instead of that 
of minister plenipotentiary, and to con- 


cede to the czar the title of emperor. To 
neither of these proposals was he author- 
ized to consent, and he was of opinion that 
the imperial title should be the price for 
substantial advantages. After witnessing 
the curious ceremony of the blessing of 
the Neva, he followed the court to Mos- 
cow in company with the Polish envoy 
Lefort,* who did his best to compensate 
him for the irreparable loss of Rabutin. 
While the horses were being changed at 
Novogorod he visited the town, which he 
describes as typical of all Russian cities, 
large and badly built, the houses all of 
wood, very low, and distributed without 
plan. Its chief curiosity was the body of 
St. Anthony, which had come from Rome 
by water ona millstone. Being the seat 
of the primacy, Novogorod was ecclesi- 
astical in character, and contained one 
hundred and twenty-five convents. The 
primate was a man of learning, a phenom- 


* The duke could hardly have found a better in- 
formant than Lefort, who is probably the best authority 
for this period. His despatches, though printed, are 
hidden away in the somewhat inaccessible Bisching’ s 
Magazine, vol. ix. 
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enon among the Russian clergy; he had 
studied in Rome, and knew Latin and 
Italian. 

Moscow was reached on February 11; 
and from the date of the czar’s formal 
entry on the 15th, the plenipotentiary’s 
mission may be said to have seriously be- 
gun. The period of his visit to Russia 
has its peculiar interest as lying between 
two eras of premature expansion. The 
latter of these is naturally associated with 
the name of Catherine, but it may be said 
to have set in with the appearance of a 
Russian corps d’armée on the Rhine in 
1735. The reign of Peter II. was reac- 
tionary. It seemed to prove that his 
grandfather was but an ill-timed individual 
genius, and not the representative of a 
progressive nation. Nobles and people 
hated the belauded reforms, and struggled 
desperately to return to comfortable bar- 
barism. On the other hand it is already 
possible to trace the power, to Englishmen 
incredible, which an unpopular officialism 
can exercise over Slavonic myriads. The 
czar himself, his nobles, and the mob of 
Moscow, did their best to hamper the ad- 
ministration, essentially German, which 
Peter the Great had bequeathed to Mus- 
covy. Yet this bureaucracy, even in the 
absence of any genius of the first order, 
subsisted and governed, outlasted an oli- 
garchical revolution and a monarchical 
coup d'état, and was ready to the hand of 
a czarina who was to all intents and pur- 
poses a German. It is this all-important 
dualism between East and West, between 
indigenous conservative and exotic prog- 
ress, the everlasting action and reaction 
of Teuton and Slav, which gives the in- 
terest to the Duke of Liria’s diary. His 
mixed English, French, and Irish blood, 
and his Spanish associations, gave him a 
standpoint peculiarly external and impar- 
tial. His social gifts procured ready 
admittance behind the scenes, and his 
mingled sympathy and satire endowed him 
with the choicest qualifications of a critic. 

Throughout the reign of Peter II. it 
seemed probable that Russia would turn 
her back upon the West. It is true that 
several high officials of the late régime 
still surrounded the young czar. But 
Golofkin, the chancellor, was very old, 
and Apraxin hated the novelties which the 
great reformer had introduced. He had 
never left Russia, was a mortal enemy to 
foreigners, and would sacrifice all to re- 
store the monarchy to its ancient condition. 
The court, as the Council, was divided into 
two parties. Around the czar gathered all 


| the Russians who longed to-rid the country 
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of the foreigners. His sister, however, 
the Grand Duchess Natalia, and his Aunt 
Elisabeth adhered to the principles of 
Peter the Great. The balance of practical 
ability was on their side, and their main 
supporter was the Vice-Chancellor Oster- 
man. The son of a Lutheran pastor in a 
Westphalian village, he had been utilized 
by Peter as interpreter. On the czarina’s 
death, Menshikoff had made him guardian 
and grand chamberlain of the young czar ; 
he was now practically first minister. He 
was untiring, and, though avaricious, in- 
corrupt, desiring honestly the good of the 
Russian monarchy. Religion was of little 
or no importance to him, for he had passed 
through three. A master of dissimulation, 
he gave such a semblance of truth to 
statements which were directly the re- 
verse, that the most experienced were 
deceived. “In a word,” concludes the 
writer, “ he was a great minister ; but had 
he been even an angel descended from 
heaven, the brand of foreign extraction 
would be enough to make him loathed by 
the Muscovites, who frequently did their 
best to ruin him, though his ability always 
saved him.” 

The continuance of Osterman’s power 
was doubtless facilitated by the number 
of foreigners who held high position not 
only in the government, but in the public 
services. The navy was naturally almost 
exclusively commanded by strangers; but 
even in the army foreign names were nu- 
merous in the highest ranks, Field Mar- 
shal Sapieha was a Pole, and no credit to 
his nation, for he neither possessed a 
shadow of intelligence, nor the first rudi- 
ments of strategy; he was passionate, 
false, vindictive, and drunk every day in 
the week. Field Marshal Bruce, vener- 
ated even by Russians, was Scotch; and 
among the generals were Lacy, an Irish- 
man; Bohn, Weisbach, and Miinnich, 
Germans; andthe Scotchman Keith. Yet 
Osterman could hardly have maintained 
his position but for the split in the Rus- 
sian party between the two great houses 
of Galitzin and Dolgoruki. The former 
seemed most extreme in its conservatism. 
“What do we want new fashions for?” 
was old Prince Dimitri’s stock question ; 
“‘as our fathers lived, so can we live too, 
without foreigners coming to impose new 
laws upon us.” Less prejudiced was Field 
Marshal Galitzin, the hero of Russia, 
the darling of the troops, feared by the 
grandees and by the great czar himself, 
who would have been in a less barbarous 
land atruly great man. Hating foreigners 
as he did, he yet did justice to those who 





served with merit. This house was more 
hostile to Osterman’s system, and he had 
consequently added Princes Basil and 
Alexis Dolgoruki to the Council of Four. 

The alternative of Moscow or St. Peters- 
burg as capital was the test question be- 
tween the native and the foreign party. 
Peter and his widow had made the latter 
their residence, to be in sight of their 
growing marine, and to keep the Swedes 
in awe. The young czar could not bear 
the sight of the sea nor of ships, and was 
passionately devoted to hunting. The 
Russians, who longed to return to Mos- 
cow, which was nearer to their estates, 
dwelt incessantly on the beauty of its 
climate, and the abundance of game in 
its neighborhood. Throughout the reign 
of Peter II. the attempts to make him 
return to St. Petersburg and to keep him 
at Moscow have more than a merely per- 
sonal interest ; it was realized that on the 
issue depended the future of Russia. 

The other subject of vital importance 
was the maintenance of the fleet. On 
June 19, 1728, the Duke of Liria wrote 
that the Grand Council had decided that 
Moscow should be the capital, and that he 
was informed as a fact of two other deci- 
sions which, if true, would completely 
restore the monarchy to its ancient condi- 
tion: first, that no more ships were to be 
built, while those which existed were left 
to wear out; and secondly, that commerce 
was to be transferred to Archangel, which 
would imply the ruin of St. Petersburg. 

The Spanish minister regarded the great 
Peter’s favorite creation with some con- 
tempt. The grand admiral, Apraxin, did 
not know the first principles of navigation. 
The other officers were excellent, but they 
were all foreigners, and it seemed likely 
that, as they died or retired, others would 
not be appointed; while the natives could 
never learn seamanship, for their self- 
conceit made them think that they knew 
more than Ruyter, as soon as they had 
learnt the elements of manceuvring. Sea- 
men, moreover, were lamentably deficient, 
for the crew of a ship in commission com- 
prised only one hundred sailors, while all 
the rest were landsmen. ‘The Russians 
are like a schoolboy wearing a sword for 
the first time ; every moment he looks at 
it, and turns it round, and tries to see if 
everybody notices that he has got a sword, 
and is delighted if they think that he 
knows how to use it.” In July, 1728, the 
Cronstadt squadron was commissioned, to 
impose upon the imperial minister. Sails 
were bent to make neighbors believe that 
it was no mere joke; but the ships had no 
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crews but scrubbers. Of the five captains 
appointed, two were English, two Dutch, 
and the other a Dane. Half the ships 
were bought in Holland; those of Russian 
build did not last more than seven or eight 
years. 

In other departments the artificial order 
of Peter was giving place to total disor- 
ganization. “As to the government,” 
wrote Liria, “everything is going badly; 
the czar does not attend Council, nor does 
he think of doing so. Nobody is paid; 
and as nobody knows what is to be the 
end of the Treasury, every one goes on 
robbing as best he can. All the depart- 
ments are at a standstill; there is an in- 
finity of grumblers ; each man does just 
what he fancies; nobody thinks seriously 
of a remedy, except Baron Osterman, who 
cannot apply it unaided, so that in my 
opinion we are daily exposed to some 
revolution which might redound to the 
irreparable ruin of the monarchy.”* It 
is no wonder that the salvation of the na- 
tion was felt to depend upon Osterman’s 
life, and that all honest men sustained a 
shock on hearing that the vice-chancellor 
had been sick fifty times ina single day. 
They regarded him, with reason, as the 
monarchy’s sole support. 

The czar’s character caused serious ap- 
prehension. Before he was thirteen he 
declared himself of age. He had already 
had amours, which Liria stated to be not 
so surprising; for notwithstanding the 
climate, the age of puberty was earlier in 
Russia than in Spain, and boys of eleven 
were sometimes married. No one dared 
to correct the czar, while the Russians 
lured him on in his evil propensities. Os- 
terman alone ventured to lecture the young 
monarch on his mode of life; the czar 
turned his back upon his guardian, and 
answered not a word. Returning to the 
charge, the vice-chancellor said that a few 
years hence the czar himself would cut 
his head off, if he now failed to point out 
the precipice towards which he was rush- 
ing; as he did not wish to witness his 
ruin, he shouid resign his guardianship. 
The impetuous but inconsequent young 
Slav fell on his guardian’s neck, implored 


* Cf. Lefort, July, 1728: “Scarce a feeble shadow 
of the government of the czar’s grandfather seems left. 
We live in a state of incomparable indolence, and of 
carelessness so blind that it is hard to conceive how so 
huge a machine can sail continue to exist, when nobody 
puts a hand toit. Nobody will assume any responsi- 
bility, nobody dares open his mouth, every one passes 
the ball on to his neighbor . . . The monarch by the 
Grace of God knows that no one dare contradict him, 
and people have constantly been zealous to convince 
him of it. Hence it is that no reasonable measure can 


be carried through, and everything is left to chance.”” 
LIVING AGE. 
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him not to desert him, and that very night 
returned to his evil courses.* Yet his 
death was dreaded, for fear lest worse 
should follow. “If this monarch were to 
die,” concludes Liria, “there would be a 
terrible revolution. I do not venture to 
prophesy what would happen; I will only 
say that Russia will relapse to its old con- 
dition, without a hope of raising herself 
again, at least in our days.” Of such a 
revolution the first result was expected to 
be a massacre of foreigners; even during 
the duke’s embassy it was feared that the 
mob would fire their houses on account of 
their unreasoning prejudice. The heir- 
presumptive, the Princess Elisabeth, had 
strong German sympathies, and the Rus- 
sian party was full of projects for her mar- 
riage and removal. She was not unlikely 
to have suitors. Liria, who was a con- 
noisseur, regarded her sister, the Duchess 
of Holstein, as probably the most beautiful 
princess in Europe. On her early death 
Elisabeth had strong claims to the vacancy. 
The duke had rarely seen a more beautiful 
woman in his life. Her marvellous com- 
plexion, her roguish eyes, her perfect 
mouth, were set off by a beautiful throat 
and matchless figure. She was tall and 
extraordinarily lively, danced well, rode 
fearlessly, and was full of fun. On the 
other hand, she was false, avaricious, and 
susceptible to a superlative degree. No 
wonder that the amorous infant of Portu- 
gal loved her at first sight, and that she 
had to retire from court to avoid his part- 
ing importunities. The scion of the Stu- 
arts was at once amused and shocked at 
her being suggested as a substitute for the 
wife with whom the head of his house was 
believed to be at ill accord. A cadet of 
the house of Brunswick was rejected as 
inadequate, but it was thought that she 
might import an agreeably sparkling ele- 
ment into the Bayreuth branch of Hohen- 
zollern. Yetshe was not a desirable wife. 
While yet a girl her passions led her into 
the excesses which disgraced her as 
czarina. Her fancies ranged from Prince 
Butlerlin to Grenadiers of the Guard. 
Her most serious suitor was undoubtedly 
the czar, her nephew. He was for long 
completely under her spell. If later he 
showed publicly his displeasure, it was 
perhaps rather due to pique than cooling 
of affection. After his engagement to 
Princess Dolgoruki, he still visited her in 


* The czar’s favorite pastime was, according to Le- 
fort, to dash through the streets at night in his sleigh. 
He dwells on the rapid deterioration of his character, 
adding that he resembled his grandfather in all but his 
good qualities. (Nov. 22, 1727.) 
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private, and aunt and nephew wept bitter 
tears over their enforced separation. But 
contiguity was a fatal bar to their not un- 
natural affection; and had the Greek 
Church been as lax on the subject of royal 
avuncular marriages as the Latin, the for- 
tunes of the house of Romanoff might 
have been somewhat different. The gross 
excesses of the later czarina cannot alto- 
gether deprive the brilliant and unfortu- 
nate girl of sympathy. 

Amid the lust, the drunkenness, the 
falsity, the barbaric extravagance of Rus- 
sian life, there was one pure pathetic per- 
sonality on which the Duke of Liria loved 
to dwell. The Spanish, French, and En- 
glish elements in his character all found 
some sympathy with the czar’s sister, the 
Grand Duchess Natalia. The pupil of St. 
Simon hits as hard as his master, but he 
redeems his scientific savagery by a ten- 
derer touch. It was a mere accident that 
he was instructed to amuse the Muscovite 
court by asking the hand of Natalia for 
Don Carlos, whom his mother destined for 
Maria Theresa, and none other. _ His feel- 
ing for the young girl is obviously per- 
sonal, and not diplomatic. In this simple 
character the mock-heroics, the sham sen- 
timentalism of Slavonic life and literature 
are entirely absent. She is described as 
adorned with all the gifts that imagination 
could bestow. She was no brilliant beauty, 
for her face was ugly, though her figure 
good. Lovable, generous, thoughtful, all 
graciousness and goodness, she attracted 
every one that knew her. She spoke 
French and German to perfection, was 
fond of reading, and a patroness of for- 
eigners. “All these qualities made one 
wish that she might live long; but God 
would not allow it, and he took her to him- 
self after a lingering illness, on November 
3, 1728, at the age of fourteen and a half, 
bewailed by Russians and foreigners, by 
small and great.” These are no mere 
courtly phrases. A man who in ill-health 
and bad humor praises an ugly woman, 
may be believed. Post-mortem characters 
are justly regarded with suspicion, but the 
passage in the diary, dated May 18, 1728, 
attracts sympathy not only to the ill-fated 
Russian girl, but to Keene’s “Young 
Jack,” who caroused with the Duke of 
Wharton, and to the diplomat whose head- 
piece was criticised by Prince Eugene as 
“ being a little English.” * 


The health of the princess was not good, 
and the doctors believed that she had inflam- 


* Tl a la téte un peu Angloise et parle assez libre- 


ment. (Von Arneth, “ Prinz Eugen,” iii. 576.) 
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mation of the lungs, and treated her as a per- 
son whose chest was affected. But her real 
malady was not consumption, and the only 
doctor who could cure her was her brother. 
To understand this, we must go some way 
back. When the czar succeeded to the throne 
he had such complete confidence in his sister, 
that he did whatever she told him, and could 
not be a minute without her. . . . Little by 
little he fell in love with his Aunt Elisabeth; 
and the czar’s favorite, and other courtiers 
who disliked the grand duchess, owing to her 
affection for Osterman and all foreigners, tried 
to increase the influence of Elisabeth, who 
could not bear her niece. Consequently she 
gradually alienated the czar from his sister, so 
that in six months’ time he never talked to 
her on business, and their confidences entirely 
ceased. The grand duchess, who had the 
best heart that I have ever known, deeply felt 
her brother’s estrangement, and her unhappi- 
ness was increased by the constant slights 
which he inflicted upon her, publicly showing 
preference for his aunt, who in turn triumphed 
in her victory, affecting to make no count of 
the grand duchess. This was the real cause 
of her ill-health, for heart-ache had such an 
effect upon her as to cause a slow fever, which 
was within an ace of carrying her to the grave. 
However, her strong constitution and tender 
age saved her. 


The czar’s sister was not spared for 
long. On the night of December 2 she 
slept for two hours, but in the morning 
was seized with a violent access of fever. 
In the evening it abated, and at 10.15 she 
knelt down to pray. Her prayers finished, 
she returned to bed, but at that moment 
was convulsed, and died in less than two 
minutes. “She was not pretty, but what 
matters the beauty of the face when the 
heart is perfect? She was the idol of 
honest men, the pearl of Russia, and, in a 
word, too perfect for God to leave her in 
the midst of barbarians who do not know 
what true and solid virtue is.” It was a 
Russian custom to kiss the hand of de- 
ceased royal persons, as though they were 
alive, and it was with the greatest tender- 
ness that the duke kissed his young 
friend’s hand. Her brother was away 
hunting when she died, but her bier was 
opened, that he might kiss the corpse.* It 
seems strange that in so matrimonial an 
atmosphere this charming princess died 
without having had a serious suitor, but, 
as the Spanish envoy remarks, few princes 
would care to send to Moscow to find a 
wife. 


* Lefort states that when Natalia’s death seemed 
imminent, five couriers were sent, one after another, to 
fetch the czar, who disregarded the summons. At the 





moment of death her only attendant was a Finnish 


| maid, who stole her jewels. 














Meanwhile reaction was observed in all 
departments. Peter the Great’s victims 
were rehabilitated. Among these was his 
first wife, whose estrangement and impris- 
onment had been due partly to her dislike 
of foreigners, partly to the discovery of 
her amours. Even in prison she had 
found a lover, who suffered the not un- 
common penalty of impalement for his 
offence. Her restoration to the palace 
was expected to give fresh impetus to the 
reaction. Religious intolerance was on 
the rise. Eighteen natives of Smolensk 
who had become Catholics were forced to 
revert, and one more obstinate than his 
fellows was condemned to death. He 
finally yielded, and the whole party were 
despatched to Siberia until they should 
give proofs of their detestation of Cathol- 
icism. Yet complete tolerance was still 
extended to foreigners, and Lord Mar- 
shal’s brother, James Keith, whose Protes- 
tantism disqualified him for a colonel’s 
commission in Spain, was at Liria’s request 
made a general in the Russian service. 

Eastern affairs naturally excited interest 
at the Russian court, and much enthusi- 
asm was caused by the return of Count 
Sava Jaguzhinski from China. He had, 
beyond all hope, re-established relations 
long broken, and had secured an advan- 
tageous commercial treaty; overcoming 
the national cleverness and distrust of the 
Chinese. In November, 1729, the news 
that the emperor of China had resolved to 
despatch a formal embassy caused the 
highest satisfaction. There was no prece- 
dent for such a mission to any European 
power, and it was thought glorious for 
Russia that the first should come to its 
sovereign. In Persia, also, Russia de- 
rived great advantages from a treaty with 
the usurper Esref. The acquisitions of 
the recent war were recognized, and al- 
though the merely nominal possession of 
the provinces of Astarabat and Mazanda- 
ran was abandoned, it was stipulated that 
they should be alienated to no other power, 
a precaution against the Turkish ambition 
to obtain a foothold on the Caspian shores. 
Above all, Russia obtained full rights of 
commerce throughout Persia, and her car- 
avans had for the first time access to 
India and Bokhara. 

Negotiations with the Porte relatcd to 
Turkish aggression towards the Caspian, 
and to Russian intrigues in Georgia and 
Circassia. Yet the sultan declined, in 
consideration of his ancient friendship 
with the czar, to accept the request of the 
Prince of Daghestan to place himself 
under his protectorate, on the plea of com- 
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mon religion. The czar, while acknowledg- 
ing the friendliness of this refusal, could 
not refrain from saying that uniformity of 
religion gives no right to appropriate that 
which is not one’s own; that as in Russia 
there were many vassals who professed 
the Mohammedan creed, so in the domin- 
ions of the Porte there were many who 
held the same religion as the Russians; 
and that, in conclusion, it was not uniform- 
ity of religion, but treaties established and 
confirmed which formed the guarantee of 
a nation’s possessions, and the limitations 
of its boundaries. The principle involved 
in this reply is noticeable when viewed in 
the light of subsequent Russian diplo- 
macy. 

Eastern complications were only a sub- 
ject of intelligent interest to the Spanish 
minister. The fortunes of his embassy 
were decided in the West. Even before 
his arrival in Russia his mission had be- 
come well-nigh without an object. He 
attempted to employ himself by coun- 
termining against the subterranean ap- 
proaches of England, acting at first for 
the court of Vienna as well as for his own, 
for the alliance of Vienna still retained 
apparently its solidarity in the face of the 
league of Hanover. But in the summer 
of 1728 rumors reached Moscow that the 
court of Madrid had been seduced by the 
engagement of France and England to 
convey Don Carlos to Italy with a Span- 
ish force, and that the inevitable result 
was a breach with the emperor, who be- 
lieved his possession of Sicily to be endan- 
gered. The duke officially assured the 
Russian ministry that nothing could 
change the complete harmony which 
reigned between his court and that of 
Vienna; but he could not deceive himself. 
He had constant information that distrust 
was daily increasing; that Count KGnig- 
segg had only for the moment prevented 
Elisabeth Farnese from throwing herself 
into the arms of the allies of Hanover; 
but that the Imperial Alliance could not 
last, for the emperor would never of his 
own free will consent to the transport of 
Spanish troops to Italy. 

At the close of the year arrived the news 
of the Treaty of Seville. The English and 
French agents now entered into friendly 
relations with Liria, while Osterman and 
the new imperial envoy Wratislaw treated 
him with increasing reserve. With the 
latter he had never had real sympathy. 
A worse minister than Wratislaw could 
hardly have been selected, and it was sus- 
pected that Rabutin’s friends had sent him 
to Russia to immortalize the late minis- 
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ter’s memory. The Russians expected 
ambassadors to be courteous, well-bred, 
and sumptuous. Count Wratislaw be- 
longed to an old Bohemian family, but he 
showed his coarseness even in ladies’ so- 
ciety. He boasted of his extravagance, 
but his avarice was transparent; false to 
the core, he dilated on the excellence of 
his heart. Talking incessantly, he would 
not listen to others, even when he Jet them 
speak. He plumed himself upon his 
gambling, but his dirty tricks were dis- 
covered the second time that he touched 
the cards. His intelligence was as scanty 
as his conceit was illimitable; and such 
was his credulity, that he believed any- 
thing to another’s prejudice. ‘“ He was,” 
concludes his critic, “more fit to be an 
old woman, and send children to sleep 
with his old wives’ tales, than to be a 
minister.” 

Henceforth the Duke of Liria’s efforts 
were directed to counteracting the policy 
of Osterman and Wratislaw. Sent to 
Russia to hasten the march of her auxil- 
iaries, he stayed to retard their departure. 
In his heart he had always believed that a 
Russian alliance would be rather a burden 
thana boon. At the most he had fancied 
that an advantageous treaty of commerce 
might be framed, with a view of eliminat- 
ing the English, Dutch, and Hamburg 


middleman, and buying at first hand. 
Russia supplied Spain with masts, sails, 


tackle, hemp, suet, and pitch. Siberian 
iron was the best and cheapest in Europe ; 
while oil of hemp and linseed, flax, tow, 
pigskins, dried and salted fish would find 
a ready market in Spain, which could buy 
her imports with her wines, brandies, and 
fruits. If three or four light frigates were 
sent each year to Archangel, the crown 
would make the full profit, anc also provide 
a tr2ining school for sailors, for one voyage 
to Archangel was worth four to the Indies. 
The export duties were two and a half per 
cent. higher than at St. Petersburg; but 
freightage, lading, and insurance 
cheaper, the duties of the Sound were 
saved, and the North Sea was less danger- 
ous than the Baltic. Another alternative 
was to commit the Russian trade to the 
new Caraccas Company and the Biscay 
whaling fleet. To students of prices the 
elaborate schedule which accompanied the 
report, giving the prime cost, duties, pack- 
age, and freightage of numerous articles, 
is of considerable interest. Among the 
more fancy wares are caviare at three and 
a quarter roubles the cask of forty pounds 
Russian, and black bearskins at four rou- 
bles the skin. 


were | 
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National prejudices or mere brutishness 
added to the diplomatic difficulties of the 
Duke of Liria. His gentlemen were well- 
nigh beaten to death by an officer of 
Guards, his attendants, and the mob. An- 
other guardsman, coming uninvited to a 
banquet in the Pretender’s honor, drank 
himself mad, hit the sentinel with drawn 
sword, and insisted on fighting his host. 
Nothing could reconcile the Spanish envoy 
to the incurable melancholy of Russian 
life. He began his diary for 1729 with an 
ardent wish for speedy recall from a land 
where he found neither friendship nor 
amusement, and where he was losing the 
little health and patience which remained 
to him. He deeply felt the enforced de- 
parture of Captain Wall, who fell into 
such an extreme melancholy that he could 
not leave his room. “ He talked with so 
much pathos that I could not resist his 
desire to return to our own Spain. But I 
have felt few things so deeply, for I placed 
all my confidence in Wall, and unbosomed 
myself to him in all my disagreeables, 
which were many; and when he left, I 
had to stay without any one in whom I 
could repose real trust.’”” On the score of 
health, an interesting passage refers to 
the scourge of influenza in April, 1729. 
In every house more than two-thirds of 
the inmates were ill, and the doctors be- 
gan to fear some contagious epidemic. 
The czar, however, ordered a post-mortem 
examination of all who died suddenly, and 
a diagnosis of the current complaints, and 
it was found that they possessed no malig- 
nant character. It seems probable that 
the czar himself was a sufferer, for he had 
a feverish chill with a cough; but he 
stayed in bed three days, and, after twice 
perspiring freely, was well again. It may 
be worth noting that in the following win- 
ter the epidemic spread to the western 
extremities of Europe. The Abbé Mont- 
gon describes it as keeping the Spanish 
royal family indoors for four days, while 
Villars wrote of it as being universal round 
Paris, and as killing some eight hundred 
persons per week in London. 

If Russia were not amusing, it was not 
for lack of entertainments. These were 
unusually magnificent, owing to the fash- 
ion of inviting the czar to the more impor 
tant parties. Liria was notorious in Spain 
for the excellence of his dinners, and the 
brilliancy of his entertainments. His first 
essay in Russia was confessedly the finest 
feast that had yet beenseen. Though the 
minister’s house was one of the largest in 
Moscow, two spacious rooms were built 
in the courtyard, plates of which are given 
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in the diary. On four buffets, ten feet 
wide, the choicest Chinese porcelain con- 
tained exquisite sweets and fruits, the 
huge Portuguese oranges evoking especial 
admiration, The ten varieties of iced 
drinks comprised chocolate, melon, straw- 
berry, and cherry syrups; but the guests 
did not confine themselves to these, for 
the evening’s consumption included three 
hundred and ten bottles of Tokay, two 
hundred and fifty of champagne, one hun- 
dred and seventy of Burgundy, two hun- 
dred and twenty of Rhenish wines, one 
hundred and sixty of Moselle, twelve bar- 
rels of French wine, two of brandy, and 
twelve of beer. The czar arrived at 7 P.M. 
and opened the ball by a minuet with his 
sister. Dinner was served on a horse- 
shoe table in the second hall. The diner 
@ la Russe does not seem to have been yet 
in vogue, for the hot and cold meats were 
on the table, though down the middle ran 
a long line of oranges. At midnight a 
second supper was served, consisting ex- 
clusively of fish, for the fast of St. Peter 
then began, and Russians were rigid in 
respect of fasts. Dancing lasted until 
3 A.M., and the czar expressed himself 
well satisfied, as well he might be. After 
the ball the guests inspected the minister’s 
illuminations. St. Simon states that the 


Spaniards surpassed all other nations in 
this art, and the host’s detailed descrip- 
tion on this occasion proves an elaboration 


unknown in these degenerate days. The 
cost of the banquet amounted to two thou- 
sand doubloons. A later entertainment 
was marred by the news of the wreck of a 
ship which was to replenish the duke’s 
cellars, a loss which he keenly felt in a 
country where much wine was drunk, and 
not a drop that was good was to be bought. 

Meanwhile the absorbing topic of con- 
versation was the announcement of the 
czar’s engagement. Since his arrival at 
Moscow the Dolgoruki influence had be- 
come supreme and sole. Every morning 
after his toilet Peter was carried off by 
Prince Alexis to a country house, a league 
from Moscow. The professed object was 
to remove him from the fascinations of 
his aunt, but the real desire was to defer 
a return to St. Petersburg, to prevent the 
czar from applying himself to government, 
to press upon him the re-introduction of 
the old system, and finally to marry him 
to one of the prince’s daughters. Alexis 
even availed himself of his own son’s 
neglect of duty to undermine the favorite’s 
influence with Peter. “Some may think 
this strange,” the duke writes, “but it 
must be realized that in Russia there is no 
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such thing as obligation to any one; each 
man seeks his own end, and to attain it 
will sacrifice father, mother, relations, and 
friends.” 

Patriots regarded the monopoly of 
Prince Alexis with extreme disfavor. 
While the czar amused himself the live- 
long day with childish games, the disorder 
of the government was complete. The 
people of Moscow respected no authority, 
and vented its spite upon the foreigners. 
The deserted Princess Elisabeth consoled 
herself with gallantries, which had become 
a public scandal. The climax of the czar’s 
fate was felt to be approaching when the 
Princess Dolgoruki and her two daughters 
accompanied him to the hunt. On No- 
vember 30, Peter formally announced his 
engagement, and on December 11 the 
betrothal was celebrated. The function 
took place in a hall of the palace. The 
czar’s betrothed sat on the Epistle side of 
the altar in an armchair, with her relations 





behind her. On her left were the prin- 
cesses of the blood on low stools; on her 
right the widowed czarinain an armchair. 
On the Gospel side sat the czar, with the 
foreign ministers on his right, and the na- 
tive magnates on his left. In front of the 
altar was a gorgeous éaldacchino held up 
by six field marshals. Beneath this the 
Archbishop of Novogorod exchanged the 
rings of the affianced couple, according to 
the Greek rite. Every one kissed the 
hands of the czar and the princess, and 
all the artillery of Moscow burst into a 
feu de joie. Yet, notwithstanding the fire- 
works and the dancing, the festivities 
were dreary. The fancée was tired, and 
her withdrawal stopped the ball. “There 
was no supper,” plaintively adds the di- 
arist, “ though divers tables were provided 
with all that was necessary for those who 
wanted supper.” 

It was of ill-omened significance that 
during the ceremony the ordinary guard 
of one hundred and fifty men was increased 
to twelve hundred, and that as the czar en- 
tered the hall the Grenadiers, commanded 
by his favorite, surrounded the guests, 
and held the doors. Muskets were loaded; 
and if the function were disturbed, for 
which in Russian history there were sev- 
eral precedents, they had orders to fire. 
These arrangements were made by Alexis 
Doigoruki without the knowledge of his 
uncle, the field marshal, who frankly ex- 
pressed surprise on the entrance of the 
Grenadiers. He had indeed strongly op- 
posed the marriage, from which he fore- 
saw the ruin of his house. 





The czar’s betrothal was but the prelude 
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to his death. Rarely has there been more 
rigid adherence to the established se- 
quence of court doctors’ bulletins. “The 
king is ill.” “The king is better.” “The 
king is dead.” On January 18 the czar 
was feverish, and stayed indoors; three 
days later virulent small-pox declared it- 
self ; on the third day copious perspiration 
allayed the fever; by the 28th he was out 
of danger, and at 1.25 A.M., on the 3oth, 
he was dead. Notwithstanding previous 
criticisms, Liria regarded Peter’s loss as 
irreparable for Russia, for his excellent 
understanding, his ready power of com- 
prehension, and his reticence gave promise 
of. a glorious and happy reign. He had 
shown, so far, no very particular propen- 
sity to any form of vice, and drunkenness, 
sO common in Russia, was not to his 
taste. He was good-looking, and extraor- 
dinarily tall for his age. He spoke Latin, 
French, and German fluently, and had re- 
ceived a fair educational grounding. Hav- 
ing begun to reign, however, at eleven 
years old, he had never looked at a book 
again, and the Russians in his entourage 
tried to give him a dislike for reading, that 
he might be as ignorant as his predeces- 
sors. As yet he had not sufficient strength 
of will to act for himself, and Prince Alexis 
Dolgoruki, his guardian, and Prince Ivan, 
his favorite, abusing his weakness, gov- 


erned at their pleasure, and with such 
absolute authority, that nobody felt the 
young monarch’s death, in whom was 
closed the main'line of the house of Ro- 
manoff after a rule of one hundred and 
eighteen years. 

Peter’s consent to his betrothal was ex- 


extracted from him.* ‘Many people 
thought,” writes Liria, “that he would 
never have married; it is certain that he 
made very little of his betrothed, and I 


* Lefort fully confirms Liria’s impressions. ‘The 
czar bites at the apple, but without showing good appe- 
tite.” ‘*If the betrothed couple are not more affec- 
tionate ¢2te-4-t2¢e than they appear in public, no very 

rand predictions can be formed of their happiness.” 

ven before the engagement, when at a game of for- 
feits it fell to the czar’s lot to kiss the princess, he left 
the room and rode away. He would weary of hunting 
and go home alone, making presents of his hounds, and 
sending hunting, and those who drove him to it, to the 
devil, in no measured terms. In the three weeks suce 
ceeding the betrothal he only paid two visits to his 
Jiancée, and his preference for his aunt was an open 
secret. But the princess deserves little sympathy, for 
within three months of Peter’s death Lefort writes: 
**La chaste promise du défunt czar est heureusement 
accouchée d’une fille, digne production d’un Chevalier 
Garde.’’ — A 4ril 17, 1730. According to Mme. Ron- 
deau, the princess was a victim to her father’s ambition, 
for she was engaged and deeply attached to the imperial 
minister’s brother. After the betrothal ceremony she 
sat passive, while the czar held out her hand to receive 
the salutations of the guests. When her late lover 
een she tore her hand away, and, with signs 
of strong emotion, gave it to him to kiss. (Letter V.) 
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could bear witness that he would scarcely 
look at her. One very peculiar circum- 
stance is that, from the day of the com- 
mencement of his engagement, he fell into 
such deep melancholy that nothing could 
cheer him, and he told his confidants that 
he should die before long, and that he had 
nothing to live for.” 

An infinity of Slavonic pathos lies in 
that phrase, “ he had nothing to live for.” 
The czar of all the Russias, with his four- 
teen years, his splendid physique, his 
rapid intelligence, his lack of resolution, 
and his premature amours, had exhausted 
life! The Duke of Liria rightly judged 
that Russia, with all its drink, was a mel- 
ancholy land; a melancholy partly the 
result of the Slavonic temperament, partly 
of hereditary vice, — twin causes hard to 
disentangle. The death of the young Czar 
Peter recalls many a half-forgotten or 
recently read romance of Slavonic life and 
character, from “La Cousine Bette” to 
“ Marie Baskirtseff.” The latter would 
have found a more interesting ideal for 
her ambition anda more sympathetic part- 
ner for her morbid melancholy in the 
young Czar Peter than in the florid duke 
of her unwholesome dreams. 

Before the czar was dead, the Grand 
Council and the magnates discussed the 
question of succession. The claims of 
the czar’s betrothed were pressed by her 
family, but he had not the strength to sign 
a will in her favor. A majority offered the 
crown to the czar’s grandmother, who de- 
clined on the ground of age and gout. 
The Princess Elisabeth, and her sister’s 
son, the Prince of Holstein, were respec- 
tively proposed by two other parties, who 
found small support. The house of Galit- 
zin, which had lost its influence, now once 
more lifted up its head. It had long cher- 
ished the idea of tying the hands of the 
monarch by an aristocratic constitution on 
the English mode].* It was proposed to 
elect Anna, widowed Duchess of Courland 
and daughter of Czar Ivan, if she would 
accept capitulations. The Dolgoruki con- 
curred in the proposal, which was carried 
by the majority of the Junto. Within four 
hours of the czar’s death, the Council, the 
Senate, the other tribunals, and all gener- 
als and colonels in Moscow, were sum- 
moned to the palace. The chancellor 
being hoarse, Prince Dimitri Galitzin pro- 
posed the Princess Anna, whose name was 
received with repeated vivas. The gener- 
als notified the election to the troops, and 

* Lefort believes that the aristocratic reaction which 


followed the death of Charles XII. in Sweden, was the 
model for the Russian magnates. 
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three deputies were sent to Mittau to ob- 
tain the czarina’s signature to the condi- 
tions of election. These capitulations 
formed a remarkable attempt to replace 
absolutism by an oligarchy intended to 
resemble that of the great Whig families. 
It was provided that the government 
should rest with a Grand Council of eight 
members. The czarina could neither 
marry, nor nominate a successor, nor de- 
clare war, nor make peace, nor bestow any 
commission above the rank of colonel. 
The royal domain, the treasury, the com- 
mand of the guards and the army, were out 
of her control. The monarch could levy 
no new taxes, nor degrade nobles without 
just cause ; the good of the people was the 
sole rule for conduct. To these astound- 
ing conditions Anna subscribed, adding 
the words, “If I do not govern in accord- 
ance with the above articles, I declare 
myself to have forfeited the crown.” The 
Council summoned a convention of some 
eighty persons to consider the czarina’s 
acceptance. Prince Dimitri Galitzin, after 
reading the capitulations, invited free dis- 
cussion, and, turning to General Jaguzhin- 
ski, asked him to take the articles in his 
hand, examine them, and state his consci- 
entious conviction without roundabout 
phrases. Jaguzhinski was at a nonplus, 


whereupon Galitzin ordered him not to 


leave the room. The general turned 
white, and with good reason, for Field Mar- 
shal Dolgoruki entered with a sergeant- 
major of Guards, and carried him off to 
the palace prison. After so promising a 
constitutional exordium, Galitzin told the 
nobles that any scheme for an improved 
constitution, if committed to writing, 
would be considered. 

Jaguzhinski’s arrest caused much excite- 
ment. He was a personage in Moscow, 
owing to his resolution and capacity for 
intrigue. A devoted servant of the czar- 
ina, he had written to advise her to stand 
firm, for he and his friends would sacrifice 
their lives to give her the same sover- 
eignty which her predecessors had en- 
joyed. His envoy arrived five hours after 
the deputies, and his letter was intercepted. 
But the party of absolutism was not dis- 
armed. Prince Cherkaski realized that 
time is against a revolution, and to gain 
time proposed a constitutional reform lev- 
elled against the oligarchical ring of Dol- 
goruki and Galitzin. This provided fora 
supreme tribunal of twenty-one persons, 
and of a Senate of eleven members for the 
more rapid despatch of business. The 
election to these and other important 
offices was left to the Estates-General ; 
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and to check the dominating influence of 
the great families, a provision familiar to 
students of the Venetian Constitution was 
introduced, that rot more than one mem- 
ber of a family could be elected, and not 
more than two could vote. The function 
of legislation was attributed to the Su- 
preme Tribunal, the Senate, the nobles, 
and the Commons. Measures were to be 
suggested for the entrance of the nobility 
into the army without a liability to more 
than twenty years’ service, and the reac- 
tion against the recent system was seen in 
the provision that no noble should be com- 
pelled to serve in the navy, nor to learn 
any mechanical duties. The clergy and 
the merchants were relieved from the 
quartering of soldiers, and the peasants, 
as far as possible, from taxation. A project 
was drafted by Genera! Matuskin on much 
the same lines, adding that the czarina 
should be compelled to reside at Moscow; 
while a memorial by Prince Kurakin sug- 
gested that a distinction should be made 
between the old and the new nobility, as 
in other free countries. These projects 
were practically set aside by the determi- 
nation of the Council that eight persons 
only should‘form the government, and that 
these should belong exclusively to the two 
great houses of Dolgoruki and Galitzin. 

Public opinion was much disturbed by 
this resolution, and was further excited 
by the appearance of an unusually brilliant 
meteor. All the old men and women 
regarded this phenomenon as a divine 
warning of some imminent disaster. The 
majority believed that the very fiery color 
portended civil war, forgetting that noth- 
ing was more common in Russia than 
meteors, which were due to the coldness 
of the climate. 

The meteor portended, if anything, the 
collapse of the Constitution. The new 
czarina, to judge by the Duke of Liria’s 
later sketch, was ill-calculated to be a 
cypher. “She is tall, fat, and swarthy, 
and, to tell the truth, has a very mascu- 
line face. She is amiable, friendly, and 
extraordinarily attentive. Her liberality 
amounts to prodigality ; she has an exces- 
sive liking for display, and has placed her 
court upon a footing which is unquestion- 
ably the most gorgeous in Europe. She 
likes to be obeyed and punctually in- 
formed of all that happens. Neither ser 
vices, nor yet offences, are forgotten, and 
she is extremely liable to nurse any dis- 
like that she has once conceived. People 
say that she is somewhat susceptible, and 
I am inclined to believe it; but her opera- 
tions are secret, and I can assert that she 
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is a princess of high quality, and worthy 
to reign many years.” Anna, before en- 
tering Moscow, expressed to the officers 
of the Preobrazhenski Guards and the 
Horse Guards her intention of being colo- 
nel of the one, and captain of the other. 
The officers were beside themselves with 
joy, kissing her hand and bathing it with 
tears. The oligarchs had resolved to de- 
prive the czarina of the command, but her 
intrepid action reduced them to silence or 
applause. They had no courage to pre- 
sent to the troops the form of oath of 
fidelity to the czarina and the Council, 
which they had drafted.* The czarina 
entered Moscow on the 26th of February, 
and on the 8th of March she became abso- 
lute. The Council, fully aware of Cher- 
kaski’s views, had resolved to send him to 
Siberia; but he forestalied their action. 
Prepared by his wife, the czarina gave a 
reception to the nobility. Cherkaski here 
read a memorial, stating that the capitula- 
tions inspired alarm. He therefore prayed 
that the schemes suggested should be ex- 
amined, and that the proposal favored by 
the majority should be presented for the 
czarina’s approval. Upon this, the Coun- 
cil requested her to retire for consultation. 
Her sister, the Princess of Mecklenburg, 
said that deliberation was unnecessary, 
and advised her to sign Cherkaski’s me- 
morial. This was greeted by a general 
murmur, and Anna, calling the captain on 
guard, ordered him to obey no orders but 
those of her uncle Soltikoff, his lieutenant- 
colonel ; adding that she did not feel her 
person to be safe. She then took a pen 
and signed. The nobility withdrew, and 
in the evening besought the czarina to 
accept the sovereignty as her predeces- 
sors held it, and toannul the capitulations. 
It was suggested that the Council and 
Senate should be replaced by a Senate of 
twenty-one members, and that the seats 
therein, as well as the provincial govern- 
ments and the presidencies of the col- 
leges, should be distributed, as of yore, 
among the nobles. It was a blow levelled 
as well against the exotic bureaucracy as 
against the indigenous oligarchy. 

Upon hearing the petition, the members 
of the Council became as graven images. 
The czarina ordered the chancellor to 
bring the capitulations, and tore them in 
pieces in the sight of all. This act was 
greeted with a general viva, and nobles 
and officers crowded to kiss her hand. 
Jaguzhinski was released, and received 

* Lefort states that the Guards threatened to break 


— Marshal Dolgoruki’s legs if he presented the 
oat 
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again his sword and Order of St. Andrew. 
Had the Council offered resistance, or 
had the czarina left the hall, there would 
have been bloodshed, but the blood would 
have been that of the councillors, for they 
were only five. The chancellor favored 
the lesser nobility, and Osterman had 
since Peter’s death stayed in bed on pre- 
tence of illness, giving constant counsel 
to the czarina through the medium of his 
wife. 

Basil Dolgoruki was deprived of his 
office of grand chamberlain. He had 
brought the czarina from Mittau almost as 
a prisoner, and had been the mainspring 
in the attempt to keep her as “a slave in 
a golden cage.” Beyond this no immedi- 
ate punishment was inflicted. Six mem- 
bers of the late Council were included in 
the new government. But the fall of the 
house of Dolgoruki was not long deferred. 
Prince Alexis and his son had appropri- 
ated not only the diamonds of the ill- 
stared Menshikoff, but royal plate and 
jewels, and the best of the horses and dogs 
from the royal stables and kennels. Im- 
mediate restitution was demanded, though 
robberies from the treasury were par- 
doned. Within three months their ill- 
fortune reached its climax. Alexis and 
his family were banished to Berosova, 
where Menshikoff had expiated his ambi- 
tion. Basil was confined in a rock con- 
vent hanging over the Glacial Sea, which 
the climate and continuous fish diet, un- 
broken by bread or wine, made equivalent 
to a death sentence. The brothers of 
Alexis suffered lighter penalties, Alexan- 
der being condemned to serve as ship’s 
lieutenant on the Caspian Sea. ‘“ Thus,” 
concludes the diarist, “* was completed the 
ruin of that branch of the house of Dolgo- 
ruki, and its fall seemed a just judgment 
of God for its ill-governance and its un- 
measured pride and ambition.” 

The last act of the Grand Council had 
been to order the despatch of the contin- 
gent promised tothe emperor. The Span- 
ish minister had vainly protested that this 
was neither obligatory nor prudent, he had 
extoiled the power of Spain and her allies, 
and not without skill laid bare the weak- 
ness of the imperial system. The czarina’s 
coup ad’ état, in which he fully sympathized, 
did not advance his interests. Anna, who 
fell completely under the influence of the 
German party, was resolved to fulfil her 
treaty obligations. Liria’s position be- 
came intolerable. Osterman conspired 
with Wratislaw and the Russian am- 
bassador to ruin his credit. He was 


represented as the close friend of Basil 
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Dolgoruki, as the opponent of absolute 
monarchy, as the intimate correspondent 
of Maurice of Saxony. For some six 
months the minister was boycotted by the 
court. He showed a brave face, but he 
keenly felt his isolation. He was a man 
of warm affections, and the death of the 
Swiss master of ceremonies, Habichstal, 
deeply touched him, especially as he died 
in the errors of Calvinism. ‘This,’ he 
writes, “ was the greatest loss that I could 
experience, for this worthy friend was my 
sole consolation. in that hell where they do 
not know what friendship is.” A little 
later died Count Soltikoff, the czarina’s 
uncle, whose death also went to his heart, 
for nothing was rarer in Russia than a 
virtuous man and a trustworthy friend, 
and Soltikoff had proved himself to be the 
latter when all others had turned their 
backs. It is gratifying to learn that the 
duke regained his credit before leaving 
Russia. He convinced the czarina that he 
had been on bad terms with Basil Dolgo- 
ruki; he had privately ridiculed the repub- 
lican enthusiasm as absurd and mad; he 
had always informed his court that the 
situation would end in absolutism, though, 
as it did not matter to his master whether 
the czarina were absolute or not, he had 
not been fool enough to meddle in what 
did not concern him; his correspondence 


with Maurice related solely to Maurice’s 
billets doux, which could not affect the 
Russian monarchy, and which Osterman, 
notwithstanding repeated promises, de- 


layed to deliver. The czarina generously 
admitted her misconception ; the minister 
gallantly replied that his greatest consola- 
tion would be to pass many years at her 
feet, and that the order to leave Russia was 
the only mandate of his master which he 
obeyed with displeasure. This rejoinder 
was only diplomatically true. He had 
long been craving for his recall. This 
was now necessitated by the withdrawal of 
the Russian envoy from Spain. The order 
for departure reached Moscow in August, 
1730, but the minister could not pay his 
debts; illuminations and banquets had 
brought him into too intimate relations 
with the Russian Jew. If the Marquis 
d’Argenson is to be trusted, Spanish am- 
bassadors of this period were apt to pay 
with their foretopsail; but Liria was too 
proud for this. The English consul facil- 
itated an adjustment with reasonable 
creditors. But the Jew Liebman was un- 
conscionable. In vain the Comte de Biron 
pledged his credit, offering a bill at six 
months, Rescue came from the czarina. 
Hearing of the Jew’s rascality in desiring 
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payment, she asked the minister to a fare- 
well dinner, and insisted on advancing the 
full amount. Such was the financial finale 
of this brilliant embassy, which cost the 
Spanish government two million one hun- 
dred thousand reals, in addition to six 
hundred and fifty thousand reals which its 
minister was unable to recover. 

The duke finally left Moscow on No- 
vember 30. On December 27 he entered 
Warsaw, crossing the floating ice of the 
Vistula, with only his bag, and in complete 
prostration. Travellingin eastern Europe 
was not luxurious. For twenty-nine days 
he had not changed his clothes; the 
necessities of life could only be found in 
the Jews’ houses, and they were such a 
rough and dirty people, and their houses 
were so Offensive, that he could not enter 
them. From Warsaw the duke passed to 
Vienna, where he aided in the negotiations 
for the Treaty of Vienna. Here he was 
happier than in Russia. Viennese cook- 
ery and Viennese ladies were thoroughly 
to his taste. He never returned to Spain ; 
after a visit to his beloved Paris he served 
with Don Carlos in his Neapolitan cam- 
paign. His health had, however, been un- 
dermined by his residence in Russia, and 
he died of consumption at an early age on 
June 2, 1738. 


From The New Review. 
THE SIMIAN TONGUE, 


A SHORT time ago I made arrangements 
with the superintendent of the Zoological 
Garden at Central Park, New York, to 
make some experiments with the phono- 
graph and the monkeys contained in that 
excellent collection of animals. From the 
vast interest manifested on the part of the 
reading public, and the scientific world in 
general, I feel called upon to give a descrip- 


tion of some of these experiments, and 


show to them how I am progressing in the 
solution of the Simian tongue. Early in 
the morning I retired to the monkey house, 
and, for the first time, approached a cage 
containing four brown capuchin monkeys, 
two white-faced sapajous or ringtails, one 
cudge monkey, and a small spider mon- 
key, none of which I had ever seen or 
conversed with before. On approaching 
the cage I saluted them with the word 
which I have translated from the capuchin 
tongue to mean “food,” and also as de- 
scribed in a former article of mine, as 
being used in a much wider sense, possi- 
bly as a kind of “ shibboleth,” or peace- 
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making term among them. On delivering 
this word to them, almost immediately one 
of them responded to it and came to the 
front of the cage, on repeating it two or 
three times more the remaining three 
came to the front, and on thrusting my 
fingers through the bars of the cage they 
took hold of them and began playing with 
them with great familiarity and apparent 
pleasure. They seemed to recognize the 
sound at once, and also to realize that it 
had been delivered to them by myself. 
Whether they regarded me as a great ape 
or monkey, or some other kind of an ani- 
mal speaking their tongue, or not I am 
unable to say. Up to this time I had 
shown them no food, or drink, or anything 
of the kind; but soon thereafter I secured 
some apples and carrots and gave them 
small bits of them in response to their 
continual request, using this particular 
sound until I had satisfied those present 
that they really understood the word that 
I had used, and that it was properly trans- 
lated food. This was not only gratifying 
to me, but doubly so in view of the fact 
that I satisfied those present who had 
come to witness these experiments that I 
was correct in my solution of this word. 
Then, placing my phonograph in order, I 
made a record of the sound, and, turning 
the instrument upon a cage containing one 
small rhesus monkey, together with two 
or three other varieties, I recorded a word 
of the rhesus monkey which I had be- 
lieved to correspond in meaning, though 
quite different in sound, to the capuchin 
word for food. I then turned the cylinder 
and repeated it to some monkeys of the 
same variety in another cage. Then, on 
presenting some small bits of apple and 
carrot, | induced the monkeys in the other 
cage to use the same sound, which they 
continually did and appeared to me to be 
asking for food. The cage contained some 
eighteen or twenty monkeys, and I tooka 
very accurate record of them, almost in 
chorus. This was just before and during 
the breakfast hour; I was satisfied that I 
had discovered the sound in the rhesus 
dialect which meant food, though it was 
used in a somewhat more restricted sense 
than the word which I have described as 
meaning food (and also with a wider 
meaning) in the capuchin dialect. 

On the same evening there arrived in 
Central Park a shipment of monkeys 
brought there from Europe. They were 
seven in number. At my request they 
were placed in the upper part of the old 
Armory building, entirely out of commu- 
nication with any other monkeys. They 








had never seen or heard any of the mon- 
keys in Central Park. 

Early on the following morning I re- 
paired to the room in which the monkeys 
had been placed. In company with me 
were the superintendent of the Zoological 
Garden and two or three other gentlemen 
who had been permitted to come to wit- 
ness the experiments. I requested them 
not to offer the monkeys anything to eat, 
or display anything of the kind, or by any 
means to attempt to induce them to talk, 
until I could arrange my phonograph to 
deliver to them the cylinder which I had 
recorded on the preceding day. Having 
arranged my phonograph I repeated this 
record that I had made in the monkey 
house. Up to this time there had not been 
a word spoken or a sound emitted by any 
of the new arrivals ; but immediately upon 
the reproduction of the record taken in 
the monkey house they began to respond, 
using the same sounds, and gave every 
evidence of understanding the meaning of 
the sounds delivered through the horn. 
It is exceedingly difficult to represent this 
sound by any formula. But as nearly as 
i can express it in letters it is approxi- 
mated by the letters nqu-u-w, being the 
long u, equivalent to double o in the word 
shoot. One of the most difficult things 
in the study of the language of the Simian 
is to find either verbal or literal expres- 
sions that will adequately convey the idea 
of either the meaning of the word or its 
sound, because in the Simian tongue one 
word often represents an entire sentence, 
and this one word is generally composed 
of sounds which are not usually repre- 
sented by alphabetic characters; hence 
the great difficulty. The needs or de- 
mands in this particular language have 
never heretotore caused an alphabet to be 
invented, although it is possible to invent 
letters to represent their sounds as it was 
to invent letters to represent the sounds of 
the human voice. But as there has never 
been any use for them before, there have 
never been any letters invented to repre- 
sent the Simian sounds. Their peculiar 
mode of thought gives rise to their pecul- 
iar mode of expression, and there are no 
expressions in the human speech that are 
equivalent to the simple monophones (as I 
denominated them) in the Simian tongue. 
I next proceeded to take a record of the 
new arrivals. They were all of the same 
species, being rhesus monkeys. There 
were three mothers and four babes, one of 
the babes being an orphan, the mother 
having died on her passage across the 
ocean. Of these I succeeded in getting 
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two very excellent records —one of the 
orphan babe and the other of one in an 
adjoining compartment. He was exceed- 
ingly talkative, very noisy, but quite intel- 
ligent for his age. These monkeys donot 
generally talk or make a noise, except 
when they really desire to communicate 
some idea by theirsounds. I donotthink 
that they are given to Labitually chattering 
in a meaningless or senseless way, but my 
opinion is that their chattering is always 
accompanied with definite ideas and a 
desire to convey them to others. After 
having made records of these two young 
monkeys, I carried the cylinders to the 
monkey house, where I reproduced them 
on the phonograph, in the presence of the 
rhesus monkeys confined there, and found 
that they gave evidences of understanding ; 
although the great number of them pre- 
vented its having the effect that it other- 
wise would have had, because it was 
impossible for them to distinguish whether 
these sounds were made by some of their 
own number, or some new monkeys that 
had been introduced into the house. The 
consequence is I did not get their atten- 
tion in such a marked degree as I have in 
many other instances. And as I succeeded 
in getting the attention of the new arrivals, 
having them to themselves, where they 
were not interrupted by the continuous 


babble of the monkey house, I feel thor- 
oughly satisfied that the new word which 
I have discovered in the rhesus dialect is 
indeed the word for food, as used among 


these monkeys. And I confidently feel 
that one more step in the direction of the 
mastery of the Simian tongue has been 
taken. And I believe this translation to 
be practically correct and tenable. Re- 
member that these records were taken 
under very great difficulties, and yet I re- 
gard the experiments as being very con- 
clusive. The great difficulty of taking the 
records, or rather of reproducing them 
with the desired effect in the presence of 
so many monkeys, of course can only be 
appreciated after one has tried these ex- 
periments. But where one monkey is 
alone very much better results can be 
reached, since in that event you can at- 
tract his attention and keep it fixed on 
what you are trying to do; whereas a 
number of them occupying the same cage 
or even the same house are in such close 
proximity to one another that their chat- 
tering and continual talking attract the 
attention of the monkey upon which you 
are trying to operate, and thus in a meas- 
ure defeat your purpose. However, I am 
thoroughly satisfied with my experiments 
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‘and their results on my last visit to Central 
Park. 

After an absence of some days I re- 
turned to the park, and, entering the mon- 
key house, approached the cage which 
contained my little brown capuchin friend. 
There were a good many visitors in the 
house at the time, but on the instant of my 
entering the door my little Simian friend 
recognized me and immediately set up 
quite a howl, begging me to come to him. 
I went to the cage, giving him my hand to 
play with ; he gave every evidence of great 
pleasure at my visit. There was another 
little monkey of the same species in the 
same cage with him, who had shown some 
disposition to become friendly with me, 
and on former visits had manifested some 
interest in me. On this occasion he came 
playfully to the bars of the cage and de- 
sired to share the pleasure of my visit 
with his Simian brother, but this was de- 
nied him by the first monkey (whose name 
was McGinty), who pounced upon him 
immediately and drove him away, as he 
also did the other monkeys in the cage, 
monopolizing my entire society himself. 
He refused under any conditions to allow 
any other inmates of the cage to receive 
any of my caresses, or any of the food 
that I had for them, I have made a good 
many observations among the spider mon- 
keys, but they are not very intelligent, and 
possess only a very limited number of 
sounds. Their vocal powers are very in- 
ferior, and their sounds exceedingly am- 
biguous. They are well disposed and 
docile, but their language is almost as far 
inferior to that of the brown capuchin as 
the brown capuchin’s appears to be below 
the chimpanzee’s and as the chimpanzee’s 
appears to be below the lowest order of 
human speech. 

For the past month I have been making 
records in the Zoological Garden at Wash- 
ington at such times and with such objects 
as I could find. 

In the collection in that Garden is still 
to be found old “Prince,” the original 
grey Macacus from which I made the first 
record in the phonograph that I ever made, 
I regard his language, however, as very 
far inferior to that of the brown capuchin 
which, as I believed a year ago, was supe- 
rior to that of any other monkey. In the 
Garden here I also found some four or 
five capuchins, some of them very good 
specimens, all except one being quite 
young. The brightest one in the collec- 
tion is a little brown monkey, whose name 
is“ Pedro.” He is exceedingly clever and 
communicative. On my first visit to him 
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a month ago I found him caged with sev- | paper, he ushers us into a little dark wait- 
eral others. Inthe same cage was asmall ing-room, where we must sit and possess 
spider monkey who was very fond of play-| our souls in patience for more than half 
ing with little Pedro, and who had a habit} an hour. The House meets at three, and 
of catching him by the tail and dragging | the door of the Ladies’ Gallery is opened 


him around on the floor, This, Pedro 
seemed to dislike very heartily. He com- 
plained very frequently and very loudly, 
but to no purpose. The other monkeys 
seemed to impose upon him, depriving 
him of his food and all other liberties that 


a bright little monkey ought to have had | 


in a free country like this. And when I 
first visited the cage I took his part against 
the other monkeys, and we soon became 
friends. He would catch hold of my fin- 
gers through the meshes of the cage and 
chatter and show every mark of appre- 
ciation. We soon became quite good 
friends. A little later J had him placed in 
a cage to himself, where I have been able 
to handle him with comparative ease. I 
have made a splendid phonographic record 
of his speech. I got him to hold his 
mouth right up to the tube and talk quite 
loud. Each succeeding experiment gives 
me more and more assurance of the ulti- 
mate success of my studies. And when I 
see how many truly scientific people and 
great scholars and naturalists are firm be- 
lievers in my theory, I can well afford to 
ignore the shallow wags who try to say 
something funny about it. Were it not 
for such moral support, however, one might 
feel discouraged at the great tax on time 
and patience which is necessary to learn 
even one word of this most singular lan- 
guage. The discovery of the rhesus 
word for food has accelerated my efforts 


and intensified my hopes; and, while it | 


has required many months of labor to 
learn this one new word, I feel amply re- 
warded for my pains. I hope very soon 
to be able to add one more word to the 
list, in which event it will be duly an- 
nounced. I shall soon furnish a full 
description of my work here at Washing- 
ton. R. L. GARNER. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 


Bic BEN is striking two, and if we in- 
tend to secure good seats we must hurry. 
Breathless with haste, we reach the little 
door through which it is necessary to pass 
to gain the Ladies’ Gallery. Here a stern 
policeman stands guard, who demands the 
name of the member whose order we hold. 
Having inscribed this on a sheet of blue 


a quarter of an hour before that time; but 
in order to obtain seats in the front row, 
it is best to appear on the scene not long 
| after two o’clock, or on very special nights, 
| even earlier than that. Wearily the time 
| drags along; unless, warned by previous 
experience, we have provided ourselves 
|with literature of some kind, there is 
| nothing for it but to wait as cheerfully as 
| we may, deriving some information and 
| amusement at least from the behavior of 
jour fellow-victims. With what envied 
| ease those who possess a personal and 
| domestic interest in some of the members 
|comport themselves. How calmly they 
converse with each other on their private 
affairs, in not always modulated tones. 
Look at those girls, how shy and excited 
they seem; they have never been here be- 
fore, it is clear. Some of these ladies 
have visited the House so often that it is 
now almost a bore to come, at least they 
no longer feel any enthusiasm over it. 
Others are enjoying the pleasant excite- 
ment of a new experience; while others, 
again, are still placidly interested and 
curious, although the novelty of the thing 
| has worn off. Ladies of all kinds, in short, 
|are to be seen here from time to time - 
political, fashionable, young, and old, and 
dames that are nondescript. 

At length the guardian policeman puts 
his head in at the door and announces that 
we can now receive our tickets. In the 
order, then, of our arrival, numbered white 
bone or ivory discs are presented to us, 
and with these in our hands we commence 
to climb the stairs. Three long, steep 
| fights are there, and each step of the last 

flight at least is accompanied by sighs 
|foralift. Passing through the swing-door 
| at the top, we find ourselves in the midst 
of a long, bare corridor with swing-doors 
}ateach end. Through that on our right 
|hand men with a business-like air and 
| sheets of white paper in their hands, occa- 
| sionally pass and repass. These are the 
| reporters of various newspapers on their 
way to and from the Reporters’ Gallery, 
‘which lies immediately in front of and 
| below the one set aside for ladies. 

| The entrance to the Ladies’ Gallery 
| itself is on the other side of the corridor 
| from the one at which we entered, and a 
| little lower down tothe right. But there 





are still some minutes to pass before the 


| magic door is opened. Novices in the 
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ways of the place generally plant them- 
selves as close to the door as possible, in 
the hope of rushing in first. Vain delu- 
sion! The numbers on their tickets be- 
tray them, and the courteous official in 
charge gently relegates them to their own 
place. There are only eighteen seats in 
the gallery in all, and these are divided 
into two rows, the back one being raised a 
step higher than the front. In spite of 
this, a position in the second row is not 
much to be coveted, as from it little can 
be seen of the House, except by standing 
up and craning over the heads of those 
seated below. In the front row the case 
is quite different ; there you can draw your 
chair close up to the oft complained-of, 
over-abused grating, and look down com- 
fortably upon all that passes. As regards 
the said grating, it really is not so bad as 
ithas been painted. Its meshes are wide, 
and, beyond rendering the gallery rather 
dark, and producing a slight sensation as of 
a veil continually before the eyes, it inter- 
feres not at all with the comfort of those 
seated behind it, or with the view they 
obtain. 

At present the House is almost entirely 
empty. A few officials stand idly near the 
door, an odd member or so wanders aim- 
lessly in, gazes about him vaguely for a 
few moments, deposits a hat on a chosen 
seat, and wanders out again. It is not yet 
three o’clock. 

We look about us for a while. The 
Ladies’ Gallery is set far back, and com- 
mands a view of almost the entire hall. 
On the right, between the end of the 
Ladies’ Gallery and the wall, is the Speak- 
er’s Gallery, which of course we cannot 
see. Just belowis the Reporters’ Gallery, 
extending the whole width of the House 
and a little round on each side. It is 
divided into a number of small compart- 
ments, just large enough to hold one man, 
who enters from the back, steps down, 
shuts himself in, and sits like a Jack-in- 
the-Box. Over the edge of this gallery 
appears the green canopy of the speaker’s 
chair, which will effectually screen him 
from our view when he is seated beneath. 
In front of the chair stands a big table, 
covered with books, pamphlets, etc. This 
is the clerks’ table, and along the foot of 
it, presently, the glittering mace will be 
laid. The members’ benches are on either 
side, the front Ministerial and Opposition 
Benches facing the table on the right and 
left hand of the speaker respectively. A 
narrow gangway on both sides of the 
House divides the front benches and those 
immediately behind them from the rest. 
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Benches, therefore, below this are “ below 
the gangway.” The principal entrance to 
the House is through a wide door facing 
us, on either side of which are the “ cross- 
benches,” extending as far as the “ bar of 
the House.” From where we sit, the brass 
knobs of the latter can only just be faintly 
discerned sticking out from the ends of 
the nearest cross-bench on each side. 
Here, too, is placed the big elbow-chair of 
the serjeant-at-arms. Above the doorway 
and over the cross-benches are the gal- 
leries for peers and strangers, the latter 
generally well filled. Galleries also ex- 
tend along the sides of the House for the 
use of members; on the night of a great 
debate these are full to overflowing, but at 
other times frequently empty. 

At length on the stroke of three, the 
cry of “ Speaker!” is raised in the lobbies 
without, and presently the doors are swung 
back, and the great man appears in his wig 
and gown. Preceded by the serjeant-at- 
arms bearing the mace, and followed by 
the chaplain, he passes towards the chair, 
bowing right and left at every step. The 
doors are then closed, and prayers are read 
by the chaplain. During this ceremony 
the few members present fidget somewhat 
after the manner of schoolboys on a simi- 
lar occasion. 

Then comes “ Question-time.” This 
lasts a longer or shorter period, according 
to the number and character of the ques- 
tions honorable members desire to ask 
those in authority. It is no doubt a most 
useful indispensable institution; but 
question-time is nevertheless, as a rule, 
rather dull, though sometimes enlivened 
by a sharp skirmish between smart speak- 
ers on both sides of the House. 

A slight pause precedes the commence- 
ment of the serious business of the day. 
The benches are by this time fairly well 
filled, and a slight rustle goes through the 
assembly as the first speaker rises to ad- 
dress the House on the matter in hand. 
On the night of a big speech by some 
leading orator and statesman, the House of 
Commons is indeed a sight worth seeing. 
The floor and galleries are crammed, nota 
vacant seat is to be found anywhere ; the 
members are disposed in various attitudes, 
characteristic or peculiar, yet all listening 
intently. At one momenta stillness deep 
as death may prevail, broken only by that 
one voice ringing through the room, sweep- 
ing its hearers along ina tide of eloquence, 
swaying them this way and that with its 
persuasive eloquence. The next —some 
chance word of the orator breaks the spell 
—a storm arises; cheers, counter-cheers, 
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calls and other expression of accord or dis- 
sent. “ Order! Order! Order!” “ Hear! 
Hear! Hear!” roll like waves of sound 
from one end of the building to the other. 
The wildest confusion of voices obtains, 
and it is some time before the tumult is 
stayed. Such a scene is superb but inde- 
scribable. 

How great, then, is the contrast when 
some prosy individual holds the floor, 
boring the House with his especial fad. 
Rapidly the seats empty; one by one the 
members steal away; while those who re- 
main to suffer martyrdom for the sake of 
“keeping a house” stretch themselves 
comfortably to sleep if they can. Occa- 
sionally a stray member or two peeps in, 
listens fora few minutes, then hurries 
away ; sometimes one look at the speaker 
is a sufficient reason for beating a hasty 
retreat. 

It is while a particularly pronounced 
specimen of the latter type of orator is 
holding forth that we retire for afternoon 
tea. On the fine bright afternoons of 
summer, gallant members are wont to en- 
tertain their lady friends to tea on the 
terrace, which runs along by the river. 
Here we can sit and see the boats glide 
up and down the Thames, or watch the 
living stream passing ceaselessly over 
Westminster Bridge. On such an occa- 
sion as this the terrace is a pretty sight; 
the gay hues of the ladies’ dresses brighten 
the sombre stone walls and add pictur- 
esqueness tothe scene. Talk and laugh- 
ter float lightly round, forming a merry 
accompaniment to the demolition of cake 
and strawberries. Our staid legislators 
for the time being have laid aside the cares 
of the State. But to-day the harmony is 
not destined to remain undisturbed. The 
division bell rings imperatively, attendants 
appear to shout the summons in our deaf- 
ened ears, members depart hastily, and for 
a while the ladies are left forlorn. 

After tea, before returning to the gal- 
lery, a walk through the building is pro- 
posed by our entertainer. So away we go 
through corridors and up staircases, mazy 
and bewildering to the stranger. Every 
now and again we catch glimpses of invit- 
ing-looking reading and smoking rooms, 
whither we may not enter; but at length 
our pilgrimage ends in the waiting-lobby 
outside the hall of the Commons. Be- 
tween the outer and inner doors of the 
entrance to the latter is a little seat in the 
left-hand corner. To this we are con- 
ducted, and standing on it in turn, peep 
through the little glass window into the 
House. Now at last we see the speaker 
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seated in state, get a near view of a ges- 
ticulating orator, scan the green leather- 
covered benches and the rows of faces, 
inspect the “bar of the House,” glance 
upwards to the bars of the Ladies’ Gallery, 
and descry dim forms within. This peep- 
hole is very enticing; but we must tear 
ourselves away, and once more mounting 
the weary stairs, find our way back to our 
old places. 

The House has wakened up over some 
question, and a lively debate is in process, 
amid much laughter, cheering, and cries 
of “No! No!” Then comes the shout 
“ Divide! Divide!” It is a great misfor- 
tune that from our present position we 
cannot hear the words of the speaker very 
well, but we manage to make out that he 
puts the question, that there is a shout of 
aye ! on the one hand, and of no! on the 
other, and then the speaker announces 
that the ayes! haveit. “No!” is shouted 
again. So an adjournment to the lobbies 
is necessary to settle the matter. A pause 
ensues, during which we can hear the at- 
tendants calling “ Division!” from lobby 
to lobby, till the sound dies away in the 
distance. Members drawn from various 
occupations, and from remote parts of the 
building, come sauntering or hurrying in. 
There is a moment of expectation before 
the speaker puts she question for the 
second time, and the same performance is 
repeated as at first. “Ayes to the right, 
Noes to the left,” says the speaker, and 
the members file out. It is curious and 
interesting to watch the various methods 
of progression adopted: some saunter 
languidly; others move with a quick, 
brisk, decided step; many join in groups 
of two or three to hold an earnest conver- 
sation as they pass out; a few rush out 
the instant the word is given; far more 
hang back till the House is nearly empty 
before they slowly take their departure. 
The lobby without is then cleared and the 
doors locked. Presently, a thin stream of 
men begins to come back, while the sound 
of a teller’s voice falls faintly on our lis- 
tening ears. At last all are counted, and 
the four tellers forming into line, march 
up to the table, bow to the speaker, one 
of the tellers on the winning side an- 
nounces the numbers, and the episode is 
over. 

Soon after half past seven we descend 
for dinner to a dining-room overlooking 
the terrace. Here members may only 
dine when they are accompanied by ladies. 
At this hour numerous ladies in evening 
dress are to be met with flitting about the 
corridors and staircases, while cosy parties 
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assemble in the privileged dining-rooms. 
The House is becoming more and more a 
dining club for ladies since the fair sex is 
so ungallantly excluded from other clubs 
in London. Dinner over, we adjourned to 
the terrace for coffee. The night was soft 
and balmy, the lights were gleaming far 
along the Embankment; and the scene 
was even more picturesque than by day. 
It is not till eight o’clock that the speaker 
adjourns for his dinner; but he had long 
been back at his duties again, before we 
even thought of wending our way once 
more to our seats in the gallery. 

After the cool air of the terrace, the 
gallery felt hot, stuffy, and dull, particu- 
larly as the debate had once more settled 
down into a semi-somnolent condition. 
Our eyes and thoughts wandered, and fell 
on the reporters, still scribbling or occa- 
sionally snoozing at their posts. Did they 
get very cramped, we wondered, — in 
that confined position? We ourselves 
were nearly asleep, and began to make 
preparations for departure. One more 
look at the House first. Let us see how 
many members are taking a nap. Whata 
lot of bald heads there are among them. 
Shining crowns are very much in the as- 
cendant here. Is it because they keep 
their hats on so much? 

But, dear me! how few members there 


are —surely not forty. At this moment 
a member rises, and with what looks like 
a slightly malicious smile on his face, re- 
marks, “ Mr. Speaker, I beg to call your 
attention to the fact that there are not 


forty members in the House.” But the 
words arouse no stir; there is no crowd- 
ing of members back to the scene. The 
thing has either been pre-arranged or there 
is no interest in prolonging the sitting 
further that night. Slowly the speaker 
begins to count: “ One, two——” There 
are not indeed forty members present. It 
isa “Count out.” All is over for that 
night. ‘“ Who goes home?” 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
UPON BEARDS, 
And wildly tossed from cheeks and chin, 
The tumbling cataract of his beard. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
LIKE many another thing insignificant 
enough in itself, the human beard has 
played an important part in the affairs of 
mankind, so much so, that we find it to 
have been the cause of a long and bloody 
war between the Tartars and Persians, co- 
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religionists, from the former declaring the 
latter to be infidels merely because they 
refused to trim their beards in accordance 
with a certain rite. 

Some of the customs and ceremonies 
pertaining to this facial appendage, in 
vogue among different peoples at different 
times, are sufficiently curious to deserve 
mention ; and we notice that nearly every 
calling and profession has in its turn been 
subject to stringent regulations regarding 
it. In the same way as the wearing of 
beards, with certain few exceptions, is 
prohibited in our army in the present day, 
so, among the ancient Romans, military 
men wore it short and frizzled. Alexander 
commanded the Macedonians to shave 
themselves, lest the length of their beards 
should give a handle to their enemies; 
while, on the other hand, among the Catti, 
a nation of Germany, a young man was 
not allowed to shave until he had slain an 
enemy. But perhaps ecclesiastics have 
suffered most. At one time they have 
been enjoined to wear beards, from a no- 
tion that it was effeminate to shave; and 
at another, not to, on the score that they 
might take pride in them, like the kings of 
Persia and some of the first kings of 
France, who had them woven and matted 
together with threads of gold. After the 
introduction of Christianity, the Anglo- 
Saxons obliged their clergy to shave, in 
obedience to the laws and in imitation of 
the Western churches; a distinction be- 
tween them and the laity of long duration, 
concerning which a writer in the seventh 
century complained that the manners of 
the clergy were so corrupt that the priests 
could not be distinguished from the laity 
by their actions, but only by their want of 
beards. 

As a distinguishing mark, Perseus 
seems to have been so convinced of the 
beard being the symbol of wisdom, that he 
thought he could not bestow a greater 
encomium on Socrates than calling him 
“ Magistrum barbatum.” Slaves among 
the Romans wore their beard and hair 
long. It was always in olden times, and 
is still among the Hindus, a sign of grief 
or joy according as the custom was to 
wear it or not; thus, the Romans, who 
shaved daily, suffered it in times of grief 
and affliction to grow ; while the Greeks, 
who wore them, shaved at such times, like 
the Hindus. Potter, in his “ Archzologia 
Greca,” tells us that in solemn and public 
mournings it was common to extend this 
practice to their beasts, that all things 
might appear as deformed and ugly as 
might be. Thus Admetus, on the death 
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of Alcestis, commands his chariot horses 
to be shorn :— 


My chariot horses, too, my grief shall share; 
Let them be shorn, cut off their lovely manes. 


And Alexander, at the death of Hephes- 
tion, not only cut off the manes of his 
horses and mules, but took down the bat- 
tlements of the city walls, that even the 
town itself might seem to mourn, and in- 
stead ofits former beauteous appearance, 
look bald at the funeral. 

Among the Normans, to allow the beard 
to grow was an indication of the greatest 
distress and misery. It is mentioned by 
some of our ancient historians, as one of 
the most wanton acts of tyranny in Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, that he compelled the 
English to shave their whole beards, and 
that this was so disagreeable to some, that 
they chose rather to abandon their coun- 
try than resign their whiskers. Among 
the Turks, it is more infamous for any 
one to have his beard cut off than almost 
anything else, and there are many in that 
country who would prefer death to such 
disgrace. 

With regard to religious ceremonies, 
the day on which a Roman or Grecian 
youth removed the first growth from his 
chin was held as a festival; visits of cere- 
mony were paid, and presents made to 
him, while the down itself was conse- 


crated to some god, usually to the Lares. 
Nero consecrated his in a golden box, set 


with pearls, to Jupiter Capitolinus. By 
the statutes of some of the old monas- 
teries, the lay monks were to let their 
beards grow and. the priests among them 
to shave. The beards of all that were 
received into the monasteries were blessed 
with a great deal of ceremony; and there 
are still extant the prayers used in the 
solemnity of consecrating the beard to 
God, when an ecclesiastic was shaven. 
The Russians wore beards until near the 
close of the last century, when their czar 
enjoined them all to shave; but, notwith- 
standing his injunction, he was obliged to 
keep a number of officers to cut off by 
violence the beards of such as would not 
otherwise part with them. He also levied 
a tax on long beards, which many sub- 
mitted to rather than part with what was 
universally held to be an ornament to the 
person. The superstitious among them 
thought it to be an external characteristic 
of the orthodox faith ; and those who were 
too poor to pay the tax, religiously pre- 
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served their shorn beard, and had it de- 
posited in the coffin with them on their 
decease, that they might present it to St. 
Nicholas, on his refusing to admit them, 
as beardless Christians, into the kingdom 
of heaven. 

The fact of Philip V. of Spain ascend- 
ing the throne with a shaved chin gave 
rise to the Spanish proverb, “Since we 
have lost our beards we have lost our 
souls,” for they were in a manner bound 
to follow his example. The Arabs make 
the preservation of the beard a capital 
article of religion, because Mohammed 
never cut his. The Moors of Africa hold 
by their beards while they swear, in order 
to give validity to their oath, which after 
this formality they rarely violate. The 
Turks when they comb their beards spread 
a handkerchief on their knees and gather 
very carefully the hairs that fall. When 
they have got together a certain quantity, 
they fold it up in paper and carry it to the 
place where they bury their dead —a cus- 
tom similar to that of the ancient Greeks, 
as we find in Aeschylus : — 


I see his hair upon the grave; 


land in Ovid, where Canace bewails her 


misfortune on being debarred from per- 
forming this ceremony to her beloved 
Macarzeus : — 


’Twas not permitted me with briny tears 
To bathe thy lifeless corpse, or bring my hairs 
Unto thy sepulchre. 


Anointing the beard was an ancient 
practice observed in serious visits, where 
the ceremony was to throw scented water 
on the visitor’s beard, perfuming it after- 
wards witb aloes wood to give it an agree- 
able smell. Plucking the beard was asign 
of contempt, a practice which tried the 
patience of both Stoic and Cynic, in spite 
of their affected insensibility to insult or 
Touching the beard was an action 
performed by supplicants towards those 
whose compassion they wished to excite ; 
while among the ancient French, touching 
or cutting cff a small part of it was the 
most sacred pledge of protection and con- 
fidence. For a long time, all letters issu- 
ing from the sovereign had, for greater 
satisfaction, three hairs of his beard inthe 
seal. A charter of 1121, still extant, con- 
cludes with these words: “ And that this 
writing may go down to posterity firm and 
stable like the oak, I have applied to my 
present seal three hairs of my beard.” 
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The Churchman, New York, says: ~ 

“This magazine is so weli known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended cnmmendation, 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreigi literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a perfect reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 
The Congregationalist, Boston, says: 


“A wise judgment is displayed in im the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among ‘all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquiily and successfully 
We do not know where to look for its equai in its 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LivinG 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus. for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of po-sessing themselves of the very be 
results of current criticism, philo= ophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every 
its pages. 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it ts 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the diy, eulles 
with a discrimination and judgment that is 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With ths publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New- York Observer says: —- 

“It would be difficult to select a cholcer library 
than ng which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING Ac 
The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 


Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens, . It has no pes 
The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that THe Livine AGe leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biograpliy, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 


The Southern Chu 7. Richmond, says: — 
ied If we could get Dut one magazine, we would get 
this.’ 


department are represented on 


The Christian Advocate, New York. say 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection 1 which it has 
earned.” 
The Pecerver. St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 

shed.” 
The Living Church, Chicago, says: 

“it is simply invaluable , bringing to us as it does, 
week by week. the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the “day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

** Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, sel.cted with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stainped upon the characteristics of the age 
ho reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary cuiture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 

ean so much instruc tion and entertainment be got ix 
80 small a space.’ 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out cf the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indee dan injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell's Living AGE, wherein is coudensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North Amertcan, Philadelphia, says: 

“Tt affords the best, the cheapest. and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: 
Fach number of THe Livine Ace E proves how 


I 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest de evelopment in periodic:ls. Not to 
keep up with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.’ 

The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“Tf one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THe Livine AGE.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle says :— 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
mouthly magazines and reviews in giving the freshest 
and best of foreign ess ays, reviews, tales, and sketches 
of travel and adventure 
The Albany Argus says: — 

‘It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly appearance gives it certain advaitages over its 
monthly rivals. 
The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.’ 

The Montreal Gazette says wt 2 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 

reading furnished.” 
The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 
The Boston Journal says: — 

“To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is “shown in the selections, 
— for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print, —and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tug Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlin gion, iowa, says: — 

“Ithas norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.’ 

The Boston Traveller say 

*It absolutely see ms. a Brags of supe Peg ry - to 
say a word in praise of THe Livine AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its w ay that we cannot with 
hold our word of commendation We have been fa 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excelient, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning’ 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it t 

“ The cheapest magazine for the ainount of matter 
published in the United States. 

The Courrer-Jourral, ye says tt ts 

“ The oldest and the b 
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As Tur Livine AGE approaches its jubilee, it is interesting to recall 
the prophecy made concerning it by MR. JUSTICE STORY upon read- 
ing the prospectus in April, 1844. He then said, “I entirely approve 
the plan. If it can obtain the pub lic patronage long enough, it will 
contribute in an eminent degree to give a healthy tone, not only to 
our literature, but to public opinion. It will enable us to possess in a 
| moderate compass a select library of the best productions of the age.”’ 

That Tue Livine AGE has fully justified this forecast is proved by 
the constant praises which, during all the years of its publication, 
| have been bestowed upon it by the press; some of the more recent of 
which are given below. 
A WEEKLY M AGAZINE of sixty-four pages, Tur Livine AGE gives more than 





Three andi a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great amount of matter, with fresh- 
ness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness attempted by no 
other publication, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 


It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh 
and COMPLETE compilation of an indispensable current literature, —indispensable 
because it embraces the productions of THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS in all 
branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 


Opinions. 


“Ifa cultured stranger from another world were to “Tt has, in the half century of its existence, fur- 
find himself in this one, »nd were to make a study of nished its host of readers with literature the best of 
our lite rarv advantages, he would Le impressed espe- the day. such as cannot fail 10 educate and stimulate 
elally, wearee miident, ‘D »y thuabundance. va: jety and the intelleetual faculties, and ¢ re ate tastes and desires 
high avcrage ini lity of the contents of LITTELL’S for loftier attainments. o Presl’n Banner, Pittsburgh. 
LIVING AGE.” — The Congregatienatis st, Boston. “Tt is incomparab'y the finest literary production 
o It is nearly : se century since the first volume of of moderu times.”—JZ/er aial and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 
this steriing publication came from the press, and to- OE OES eae aman en 
dwy it stands the most perfect publication of its kind For the man who trie s to be truly conver ant with 
in the world. . There is hut one LIVING AGE, though the verv best lilerature of this and other countries, it 
miuny have essayed imitations. While their intent is indispen:al reap Cen id al Bap ist, St. Louis. 
has no doubt been worthy. thev have lacked that rare “The subscription price is low for the atuindance of 
discriminating judgment, that fineness of acumen, and excellent reading given.” — New-York Evangelist. 
that keen appreciation of os constitutes true excel- “Tt wonld be cheap at almost any price.” — Califor- 
lence, wWhichi make LITTELL’S LIVING AGE the incom- nia Christian Advocate, San Francisco. 
parable publication thatit is. . We know of no other “] lal I . 1 ly t 
publication that is so thorongh on eduentor, for it t save s much labor Wt usy —* 10 only wants 
touches ull live subjects and gives the best thought of to read the best.” — The Advance, Chicago. 
leading minds concerning them.” — Christian at Work, “Tt retains the cj arac teristics of breadt 
New York. licity and good taste which have alw 

“No eclectic journal has ever deserved so well of editing r. Th e fields of fiction, biogr } ra 
the publie. . It contains nearly all the yood literature science, poetry, criticism, and social and religious 
of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. diseussion all come within its domain and all are well 
“It improves with age. It is a treasure-honse of represented.” — Boston Journal, 
the best periodical literature in the language, and “It may be truthfuily and core diallys oy it never 
subscribers are cusily enabled to keep themselves ac- offers a dry or valueless page Vew= York Tribune, 
quainted with the work of the most eminent writ rs “To rend it is itself an education in the course of 
of the time. Standard of the Cross, Philadelphia, modern thought and literature.”—Bugfalo Commercial 

“Tt maintains its leading position in spite of the Advertiser. 
multitude of aspirants for publie favor. . e who * Coming weekly. it has 2 great advantage over the 
subscribes for a few years to it gathers a choice monthly magazines and reviews.’’— San-Francisco 
library, even though he may have no other buoks.” — Chronicle. 

New-York ie ln “Itis one of the inv: ry » le s to those whose time is 

‘Indeedit n well be doubted whether there exists limited.” — Houston ( Tex. st. 
any more ial aid to cultivation of the mind 
mnong En: peaking people; and its importance gr 4 - - ~ 
inereases with the eve regrowing rush and hurry of wh: t is Goins m serence and literature can ufford to 
modern times. . Certain it is that no other m: gazing dispense with it.” — Hartford Courant. 
can takei $ place in enabling the busy reader to keep “In giving a comprehensive view of the best current 
up With current literature.” — Zpiscopal Records “s literature, the product of the best writers of the day, 
Philadelphia. it stands unrivalled.”—Canada Presbyterian, Toronio. 


“No one who es to keep au courant with 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(“Possessed of LITTELU’S LIVING AGE, and of one or ot! ier of our vivacious American monthiles, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

For $10.50, Tok Living AGE poser any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines 
(or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE 
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